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I'm tree from the city's notses now, 
And the city cares that boand me; 

I chase the shadows off my brow, 
‘Mid the rural scenes around me. 


| seo that panorama vast 
That to thes» eyes ts giving 

lhe joyous scenes of that dead past 
Stillin my bosom living. 


The friends of youth for whow ¢ sigh, 
The true and tender-bearted, 

The happiness of days gone by, 
The pleasures long departed: 


Those happy times, to we how dear’ 
Well loved, yet lost for ever; 

Those forms that I can fancy wear, 
shall they return 7 Ah, pever! 


When golden sunbeams softly fail 
In light on shrub and flower, 

bien then « storin to blight them all 
May tn the distance lower. 


But still when evening's shadowy light 
Steals roond tn gloom and sadness, 

I feel « thrill of old delight, 
of youth's wild dream of giadness. 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


“| AM asbamed toteil you the rest,” 
she said, in a wailing tome. “It isa 
story that would disgrace the humb 

lest beggear—think how it humiliates me, 

thesole daughter of one cf the proudest 
houses in the land. 

“No Studleigh ever failed for want of de- 
termination. The more andthe greater 
the obstacles that rose in my lover's way, 
the more valiantly he overcame them. 

“I am too ignorant even to explain how 
he arranged it—everything gives way to 
money, | suppose—the obstacles be en- 
countered did it’ I only know two things 
for certain—we were married, and our 
Marriage was legal.’’ 

“It seems alinost incredible,” said Karlie, 
‘“forone so highly pisced, so constantly 
guarded as you must have been, Lady 
Hereford.” 

“It was difficult; but I will confess my 
own duplicity. Itoid my mother that IJ 
was going to spend twodays with Lady 
Agnes, and 1 went accompanied by my 
maid, 

‘It was a very easy matter, on the morn- 
1Dg of the second day, to eevape from Lady 
Agnes, under some slight pretext, and 
meet Captain Studlieigh. We were mar- 
ried in some old gray church by the river; 
aod when I returned to Twickenham | 
did not even dare to tell my best friend. 
Yet | remember so well the almost delic- 
ious happiness—perhape all the sweeter 
that it was kept so silent—the bappiness 
of knowing that I had proved to my hus- 
band how dearly I loved him; the happi- 
bess of knowing how great were the sac- 
rifces | made for him. 

“Ab, surely he would be content now, 
when for his sake I made myself a living 
e~I wore mask that bid me from the 
parents who loved me—eurely he would 
be satisfied now! 1 dare not tell Lady 
Deiapain what | bad done. Imprudent as 


she 
was,she would never have counte 
Dar a { thet 
r some weeks we were nappy My 
* ‘ , . 


© became one intrigue, arranging 


beet my husband, and how much 


~— ‘was possible to spend with biw 








without being found out. Security made 
me reckless. 
“Whenever I met him |! ased to deceive 


| my mother by telling her I bad been with 


Lady Agnes. One evening, when we were 
going to some great state entertainment, | 
remained with him later than I s«bould 
have done—time had flown so quickly I 
bad pot measured iis flight—end | was 
late for dressing. 

“The duchess was not well picased, al- 
though she did not say much; buta few 


| days afterward Lady Agnes called and 


wanted we to go out with her. My ux«ther 


said ‘Yes,’’ and added ‘that I must be more 


| careful, as I bad been too late on Tues 


day.’ ” 


“But Lady Estelle was pot with me on 
Tuesday,” said Lady Agnes, quickly. 
Aud my wotber looked at her in deepest 
wonder. 

“Not with you!’ she cried. “Where 
was she, then 7’’ 

i turned to wy friend, and she alone saw 
the hot flush on wy face. 

“You forgot,’’ I said. 

Some inkling of the truth came Ww ber, 
aud sbe murmured confusedly that she 
had forgotten. The duchesa looked per- 
fectly satisfied; but when she had quitted 
the room, Lady Agnes said to me: 

“Katello, | do not quite understand: I 
cever saw you Tuesday.” 

“I know that,”” was my curt reply. 

“Then why did you tell your mother 
you bad been with mer’ 

“Because I did not wish her to kuow 
where I had been,” I replied. 

She kissed me, aod said: 

“You bave ‘ecrets even from sme, 
then ?’’ 

Aud I answered: 

“Yon.” 

She looked very unhappy 

‘*Katelle,”’ she said, “1 hope! bave nut 
been foolish, and aided you in folly? 

“But | would pot listen to ber—I only 
laughed. After that Lady Agnes became 
more cautious, | donot know whether 
she had any suspicion or nut—she never 
expressed any to me. 

“After thatI found more difficuity in 
meeting my husband. Ob! wretched 
story! How [ loathe thé telling of un! He 
grew impatient and angry, while, as the 
days passed on, 1 shrank with greater 
dread from letting my parent know what 
I had done. 

“Then jealousy, anger, quarreian, and 
impatience took the piaesof love. | can 
pot tell you the history of that wretched 
time, 1 dare not, 

‘“*] bad to find out then thata Stucieigh 
could indulge in rage as weil sslove. It 
was not long before I learned many Litter 
lessons. 

“Atlength one day we bad @ more than 
usually angry quarrel; and then my hus- 
band vowed that be would leave me A 
regiment was ordered to India next week; 
be would exchange into it, and I should 
never see him again, 

“In vain I wept, pleaded, prayec. He 
was in one of bis terrible furies, and noth- 
ing could move him. Still, I sever be 
lieved that he would do it. 

“Had leven fancied so, | should have 
instantly, at any cost, have wid wy mother 
all; but I thought it merely « threat, a 
cruel and unweanly threat, but an empty 
one. I resolved that for some days | 
would not write to him. 

“Oh, Karle Moray, can you lmagine my 
distress when, one short week sfterward, 
I heard it carelessly toid that Captain 


Ulric Studieigh bad taken a sucden whin 
and had exchanged nt an ser . 
ment, which hac * - 
w eek ana W 1143 Oe [ - 4 


turn for years 


‘The lady told the ! 
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though it wereonly a piece of amusing 
gossip. The comments made were of an 
indiflerent character. 

“Home said India was the best place for 
younger sons without fortune. Others 
said it wasa thousand pities that there 
was no chance of the earldom of Linicigh 
for the gay captain. 

“Noone looked at me; no one thought 
of me; yet 1 was the wife of the man they 
were all discussing. It was many mip- 
ulewe before my senses returned to me; 
then I found twyvself grasping the back of 
achrir lo keop myself from falling. Un- 
seen and unnoticed, I contrived to quit the 
room. Ob, heaven! when I recali the in- 
tolerable auguish of that hour, | wonder 
that I lived through it. 

“J bad trusted a Studieigh, and had met 
with the usual reward of those who place 
confidence in « perfidious race. I think 
that ou the face of the earth tbere was 
none #0 truly desolate and lonely, so 
frightened, as I was during that time 
Married in secret to aman whom my 
parents disliked, whom the world men- 
ticned witba sneer—a man whose name 
wate proverb for light-heartedness, incon- 
stancy—married and deserted ! 

“It would have been bad enough bad he 
been bere; it would have been a terrible 
ordealeven bad he been by my side, w 
belip me with love and sympathy; but 
now, alove, unaided—he himself thou- 
sands of miles away— what could 1 do? 

“I did that whieh seemed easiest at the 
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Ume—I kept silent. He had mailed away, 
saying nothing of the warriage, neither | 
woulc lL. I would take the just punish. — 


ment of my folly, live singleall my life, 
and keep my dreadful secret. 

‘There seemed to me no other plan. To 
tellthe truth, | stood too much in awe of 
my father and mother to dare even w tell 
thew. 

“| dreaded their danger. I dreaded the 
ool, calm contemptin my mother’s face. 
I drew ‘ed the disappointment that would, 
I kpoeow, be my tather’s greatest grief. 
Whatelse could Ido but keep my sad 
secret wil to msysell ? 

“Yeti declareéto you thatthe strugyie 
in my own wind was so dreadful, the pain 
aod sorrow # great, that 1 almost died of 
it No one ever sald anything to aie ateout 
Captain Studisigh 

“Even those who seemed to fancy there 
bead beena #light Mirtation between ua, 
considered hie going away a4 @ proot there 
wes none. | “aw that wy parents were 
greatiy relieved by his abeence; and after 
afew weeks the «hock began Ww got lea. 

“Lady Agoes asked meéeonceif 1 were 
unbappy over him. 1 made sume evasive 
reply. Then, after 4 tine, 1 began to look 
my itfe in the face, to think that the evil 
done waspnot without remedy. | could 
beer the pomance of my folly, if the secret 
of my Ul starred marriage Could be kept” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


COME pow to @ partof my story,” 

‘| resumed Lady Estelle, “that I 

woud fain pass over in silence; but 
as ittouches the watter that brought me 
here, I am obliged to teil you.’”’ 

The fair, proud women buried ber face 
in ber bands as sLe spoke, and FEarie un- 
dereioud how terribie was the struggie be 
tween ber need and her pride. When «he 
raised her face again, it was ghustiy white. 

“Captain Studieigh bad been gone four 


months,” she gasped, “when ! knew tnat 

the most terribie of all my triais had come 
ne at - r 4 
" AW “ 
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kil! me—! can pot understand it even 
now. 

“I did think in those days of killing 
myself, but | was not brave enough—! 
lacked courage. Yet ido not think any 
onein the wide world ever suffered so 
great! y. 

“There was |—sole daughter of that an- 
cient bouse; flattered, beloved, courted, 
foted, the envy of ali who knew me—with 
a secret bitter as death, black as sin. 
At lest, when ! found inyself obliged to 
seek assistance, | went to Lady Agnes 
Delapain, and told her ail. 

“Her amazement and dread of the con- 
sequences were at first appalling to me, 
After the first expressions of surprise and 
regr >t, she said: 

“So you were married © him—married 
to bim all the time? | never suspected it.’’ 

“She was very kind to me—kinder, a 
thousand times, than | deserved. She did 
not reproach me; but when she had re- 
covered, she said: 

*“Eatelle, I feel that it is more than half 
my fault—l should never have allowed 
him to meet you here. I should not have 
dared if I bad foreseen the end. | felt sorry, 
because you seemed Ww like each other; 
but | bave done wrong.”’ 

I jaid wy band on ber shoulder. 

“Whatam I to do?” I moaned. 

“Leese no help for it pow, Estelle; how- 
ever aversee you may be, you must tell 
the duchess.” 

Then | clung & her, weeping and say- 
ing: 

“I dare not—I would rather die.’ 

“But, my dear Katelle,”’ she interrupted, 
“you must—indeed, you wust. | see no 
belp for it.” 

I remember standing up with a white, 
haggerd face and beating heart. 

“If you will not help me, Agnes, I must 
tell ber, but lehall doitin my own fash- 
ion. 1 ehall write a letleor w hor, and kill 
in yself before she receives it. I well never 
look my wether in ihe fece again after she 
snows 

‘“Then what ix t) be dune, Kstelle ?’’ 

“Ke my t[rient, as you have siways 
teen. You have had wore e¢xperience 
thao | bave bad; you know the world bet 
ter than I know tt. You are older than I 
am; help me, Agnes.”’ 

“You mean, help you to keep the secret 
of your marriage ?"’ she asked. 

I do; end in asking you that, I ask for 
my life iteelf—the one depends upon the 
otber 

lady Agnes sat quite silent for some 
minutes, then she sald: 

“I will doit, Esteile., 
ing this promise, 1 am wrong, «5 1 au in 
everything efe, but] will heip you for 
the sake of the love that was between us 
when we were happy young girin’”’ 

Il hed no words in which to thank her; 
it really seemed to meas though the bur- 
den of my trouble were for the time re- 
nowed frou me & ber. 

‘How will it be?’ I asked her. 

“sive me UUme to think, Estelle; I must 
arrenge itellin my own mind first Do 
pot course near me for three days.”’ 

‘Al the end of thattime my mother re 
ceived a ‘etterfrom Lady Agnes, urging 
ber to allow me to go with her to Switzer 


Perhaps, in mek 


land She was not strong, and required 


change of «i: My mother had tmplicit 
faith aod confidence in Lady Delapain. 

‘You have bp en looking well lately 
a" “ 4 ! t wi lo y 
anand ta & 
* . . 

A - sta w a ae w words 

“iy Ag 
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will leave usforatime You may safely 
trust Lady Estelle with me. 

“My mother bed not the slightest idea 
anything wee unusual. The only thing 
that embarrassed me wes that she lusisted 
upon my taking my maid Leeson with 
me. When ! told this to Lady Agnes, she 
waa, like myself, dismayed for a few win- 
ules, then she said calmly: 

“It will not matter; we should bave 
been obliged to take some one inw our 
confidence; a# well Leeson as another. 
We muat tell her of the marriage ! 

“Ho it wae all settied; and I, taking my 
terrible secret with me, went abroard. 
There is no need to linger over the details. 
No suspicion of the truth was ever whis 
pered. We took Leeson into our confid. 
ence, and my baby was born in Swiiwer- 
land. Ab! you look astonished. Now you 
know why | am here: Doris is my child!’ 

Karlie wae too bewlidered for one mo- 
ment tospeak. Thene low cry of won- 
der and dismay came from his lips. 

“Dorts your daughter!” he repeated. 
‘Lady Hereford, this must be a dream a 

“Would to heaven it were!" she cricd. 
“It ta all most fatally true, Ab! me, if | 
could but wake up and find it along, dark 
dream. When my little daughter was 
some weeks old, we had a letter which 
caused us some agitation: my father and 
mother were on the ruad to join us, and 
would be with us intwodsys. They were 
then at Herne. 

“What ehall we do? | asked again of | 
my clear-headed, trustworthy friend. 

“As usual, she was quite ready for the | 
emergency. 

“We must do somelbing decisive at) 
ones,’ she replied; ‘send away the child to 
Engiand without an bour'’s delay. I will 
telegraph to Herne to say that we have al- 
ready ieft Interiachen, and shall be at 
Herne to merrow.’ 


“There could be no delay. I sat down 
to think where It would be possible to send 
the little one. It seems strange to own 
such a thing, but I assure you that I did 
not feelany overwhelming affection for 
the child. She was lovely as a poot's 
dream, the fairest littie cherub that was 
ever seen; but alreaiy In that infantile faco 
there was a gieam of the Studleigh 
beauty. 

“Hhe will be like her race,’’ 1 thought, 
‘faithless and debonair.’ Perhaps the 
keen anger that I feit against her father, 
the sorrow and the shame that he had 
caused me, prevented me from loving her; 
therefore | did net feel any sorrow at part 
ing with her. I might have been « better 
woman, Earie Moray, if 1 bad been a bap 
plier one. 

“Ll could think of no one Leeson sug- 
gested that if the child be taken by some 
farmer's wife on the estate, it would be the 
best thing, eaein that case 1 would see it 
sometimes, and should, at least, know its 
whereabouts, 

“Then | bethought myseif how often | 
head beard my father speak of honest 
Mark Brace The next moment the whole 
pian came tome I! told Leeson, and she 
approved of tt 

“You have probably heard the story of 
the finding of Dorts; there ise no need for 
meto repeat it. it was Leeson who left 
the chiid at the farmer's gate, and waited 
under the shadow of the trees until it was 
taken in doors; it is Il who send the money; 
and I have seem the child twice—once 
when she was young, and the Studleigh 
look in ber face frightened me, although 
my heart yearned to her. 





“Then the sense of my unhappiness, of 
wy false position, of my terrible secret, 
made me s wretebed that 1 became seri- 
ously UL My father took me away from 
England, and 1 was away wany years. 

“I saw her again, not so very long sinve, 
and she was one of the loveliest girls that 
could be imagined, yet still with the Ntud- 
leigh face—‘faithiess and debonair.’ But 
this time my heert warmed to her, she 
was 8 beautiful, so graceful. 1 was proud 
of her, and she toid me of you; she said 
she was going to marry Karle Moray, gen- 
Ueman and poet."’ 

“Heaven biess her!’ interrupted Karle, 
with quivering lips 

“Sull,”’ continued Lady Hstelle, “I was 
not quite satisfied; | saw in her her father’s 
faults repeated. My heart found no rest 
in her, or it would have been misery to 
lose sightof heragain. Idid think that 
when you were married—you and she—! 


wife of a poet 
proud to know. 


“Now 


whom we should all be 
listen to what | want from you, 
Earle Morey In al 


the wide worid, you 
Ove Doris Uee "ant you k hod her 
Yesterday |! ear bat ber father—my 
is teal ° xe a per 


cae y ub gt 
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son; that be has succeeded w the Kart 


dom of Linieigh, and will return home. 

“| should bave told you that Lady 
Ayues Delapain died two years after our 
return from Switserland, so that no per- 
son living knows our secret exeept Leeson 
and yourself. Before she died she wrote 
to my hbusvend to tell bim ali ebout 
Doris, 

“He seems to have extended bis indif- 
ference even Ww her, for beyond acknowl- 
edging the letter and saying that be really 
sympathized in my fears, he has never 
takeou the least notice of ber. 

“Now all is different. He will be Ear! 
of Livleigh, she will be Lady Doris Stud- 
leigh, and I dare notstand betweer my 
child end her rights Do you uuder- 
stand ?’’ 

“No,” he replied, quietly, “you could 
not do that; it would not be honorebie.”’ 

“Ho that Ll imust have her bere I will 
pot see Liu until she is with me I sbail 
write to bim, and beg of him not to come 
and see me until 1 sena for bim. He will 
do me thatemal, grace, and | shali not 
send for hina until you bring her to me." 

“Then you will keep yuur secret no 
longer ?’’ sald Karle. 

“| cannot. If my husband had re 
mained Captain Studieigh, | might have 
kept it until my death; but, as Earl of 
Linleigh, be is sure to claim me, cither as 
lis wife to live with him, or that he may 
sue we for a divoros.”’ 

“Pardon the question,” said Narie, ‘but 
would you live with bim ?’ 

A dull red flush covered ber face, 

“If ever 1 loved anything on earth,”’ she 
cried passidmately, “it was my husbend— 
i have known no other love.”’ 

“Whatis it that you want me todo?” 
asked Karle. 

“| want you to go and find her, No one 
loves her as you do. Love bas keen in 
*tinots; you will find ber because you love 
her. Find her—teli Ler she w the Eari ol 
Linieigh’s daughter that she must cous 
to take ber proper position to the great 
world; vut do vot tell her who is he- 
mother.”’ | 

“IT will obey you implioity,”” be replied. 

Then she raised ber fair, proud face to 
bis, 

“Mine is a strange story, ts it 
askod. 

“Yoe—truth Is stranger than Notion,’ he 





net?’ she 





replied, 


she continued, 

“It is not a good one,"’ he wald, Irankly. 

She suntiod at the honest reply. 

“You do not know,” she said, “how my 
heart bas turned to you since Dorms spoke 
of the ‘gentleman sud poet.’ Aristocrat 
as lo am, 1 aonot think any wan could 
have a grander title. 
xvutigman | trust 
never betray it.”’ 

lle bowed low. 

“] would rather die,”’ he said 

“] believe you implicitly. 
least, Iny instinct has not failed me 
safe iu trusting you. Now, tell me, bave 
you the faintest olue as to where Doris bas 
gone ?”’ 

“Not the smallest; she has gone abroad 

—that is all | know.”’ 

“Then do you also go abroad ! 
ber that no money, no trouble, no 
must be spared—she must be found. Go 
tiret to France—to the cities most fre 
quented by the French—tnen to Italy, For 
heaven's sake, find her, and bring her 
back to Brackenside. When she ts once 
here] can bear the rest You wili not 
failie Write as often as you can: and 
Heaven speed you.’ 

lie felt bie own hand Clasped in bers; 
then she placed a roll of bank notes in it 
The next woment she was gone and Karle 
sat there alone, breathless and surprised, 
66 

| “ s though | had been dreaming in 
one of the fairy cirviex That proud, 
fair woman with such a story; and she 
Doris’ mother. Doris, my golden-haired 
love, whom | have been loving, believing 
her to be some helpless waif or stray. 
Doris, belonging to the Studileighs and the 
proud Duke of Downsbury—what will she 
say? (Great heavens! what will she say 
when she learns this?’ 


To your bhenor asa 
my seoret—you will 


toil 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
FEEL very much,” thought Karle, 





| bave dismayed a braver man. 
might see more of her. She would be the | 


Then the task before him wight weil 
lle had to 


find her. lay before 


The whole world 


, him, and he had to search all over it. Was 
| she in ltaly, Spain, or France? or had she 


6veu gone further away? He thought of 


the proud lady’s words—“Love has keen 
instincts; you will find her becaus< 
e her 
« 11g orta ¥ - taees 


“And it is a shameful story, ie it mot?’ | 


any one else, I 
j day.”’ 





Tt 
19 meet * | pantering remarks, | think he understood 
am 


| —he is an 


Remem.- | 


would be delay—that day should see ne | 


commencement of his labor. Then he be- 
gan to think. Surelyan iguorant, inex- 
perienoed girl could not have left home— 
have found herself a situation as governess 
without some one to help ber. 

Who would that some one be? One of 
her old school fellows? She had ao more 
recent soquaintances. He bethought him- 
self of Mattie, always so quick, so bright, 
#0 intelligent, so ready to solve all difical- 
ties. He would go to her. 

He went, and Mattie wondered at the 
unusual gravity of his face, 

“I have been thinking of Doria,”’ be 
said, in anewer to her mute, reprvechful 
gianoe. 

“] wonder, Earie,”’ she said, “‘when you 
will think of anything else ?”’ 





“I want toask you something, Mattie 








way," said Karlie. “Is it the hand of a loyal 


man?" 
“I have never been anything save loyal 
to you,” replied the artist, wondering wore 
and more at Earle’s strange manner. “] 
shall understand you better in » short 
“How ill you look —your 
face is quite changed.”’ 
“I bave been ill for some weeks,” 
Karlie. “ am well now.”’ wees 
“And how are they all at Brack 
the honest farmer and his kindly wife, 
bright, intelligent Miss Mattie; and last, 
though by no means least, m 
model, Mias Innocence ?”’ . 
“They are all weil at Brackenside,” 
Earle, evasively. ee 
But the artist looked keenly at him, and 
from the tone of his voice he felt sure that 
all was not weil. 


Sit down here; spare me twoor three min-| Then Earlesat down, and there wasa 
utes, Tell me, has itever seemed to you | few minutes’ silence. At length he roused 


that some one must have helped Dorlas, or 
she could not bave found a situation aa she 
did ?”’ 

For one woment the kindly brows eyes 
rested with a troubled giance on bis face. 

“It has ooourred to be often,” she re- 
plied, “but I can not imagine who should 
do it.” 

“Did she ever talk to you about any of 
her old school-fellows ?”’ he asked. 

‘No, none in particular. Why, Barie, 
teil me what you are thinking about ?"" 

**] should havo sowe clew to her where 
abouta, I am convinoed, if Loould but 
discover that.”’ 

She looked steadily at him. 

*Karie,”’ she asked, in a low, pained 
voloe, “are you still thinking of going tn 
search of her?’’ 

He reowembered the morning's tnter- 
view, and would have felt some little re 
lief, if he could have shared the secret with 
Mattie; but he said: 


you a secret that! do not intend telling 
intend to go thie very 
He saw Ler lips whiten sad quiver as 
never struck bim that tbis quiet, kindly 
girl bad ensbrined him in her heart of 
hearts, 

She was quicker of instinct when any 
wish of bis was in question than at any 
other time. Suddenly she raised her eyes 
to bis face, and he saw in them the dawn 
ofa new idea. 

“There ia one person,” she said, “whem 


we bave quite overlooked, and whe is) 


very likely to bave helped Dourts.”* 

“Who ts that?’ he asked quickly. 

“The artist, Gregory Leslie" 

And they looked at each other in sileuce, 
each feeliig sure that the right chord had 
been struck. Then Earle said, gravely: 

‘Strange! but | never once thought of 
hhiua.’”’ 

“Doris talked #0 much to him while he 
was hore,’’ said Mattie, “and from bis nailf- 


thoroughly how wuoh she disliked the 
monotony of home. He has very probe. 
bly found the situation for ber. 

“I should think so too but for one thing 
honorable map, and he would 
nothave helped her to run away from 
me,’’ 

“Perhaps she deceived him. 
case, | think it worth 
plied. 

“Heaven bless you, Mattie,” said Karle 
“You are always right. Do not tell any 
one where I have gone, 
don at ones. I will send a note to my 
mother by one of the men. Goad by! 
Heaven bless you, my dear sister who was 
to have been”’ 

‘*Who will be,’’ cried Mattie, “whether 


In any 
trying,” she re 


you marry Doris or not!” 


He wrote a few simple words to bis 
mother, saying merely: 

‘Do not be alarmed at my absence 1 
cannot rest—1 have gone to find Doria 1 
sha | write often, and return when 1 have 
found her,”’ 

“Poor mother,’’ he said to himself with 
a sigh, ‘‘l have given her nothing but sar- 
row of late.” 

Then he went quietly to Quaintow rail- 
way station, and was just iu time to catch 
the train for London. 


Gregory Leslie was astonisbed that even- 


| ing at seeing Earle suddenly enter his 


studio, and held out bis hand to him in 
warmest welooimne. 
Karle looked first 


at the artist, then at 
bis hand. 
“Oan I take it?’ heasked. «© Is ita loyal 
hand?’ : 
Gregory Leslie laughed aloud 
‘Bless the tx y—the poet agit ~aAS 
what does he mean ? 
A iDCan, i ai Sil} a is ” 7 


bimeeif with a sigh, 
“Mr Leslie,” be said, “when you were 


leaving Brackenside, you called we friead, 


| 
j 
i 
i 


}and said that you would do anything to 


beip me. 1 have come to proveif your 
words are true,”’ 

“I aa sure they are,” replied Mr. Laalie, 
as he looked pityingly on the worn, bag- 
gard face. “You may prove them in any 
way you will” Then he smiled. “Has 
Miss Inuocence been unkind to you, that 
you look 80 dull ?”’ 

**That does not sound as though he knew 
anything about her going,’’ thought Karie; 
“aud it be does not, | am indeed at sea.” 

Them be iooked at the artist. It was au 
honest face, although the lips curled satiri- 
cally, and there wasa gleam of misobiel 
in the keen eyes, 

“Ie it a lover’s quarrel, Karle?’ be 


ed, 
“No, it is more than that,” replied Karle 


| “Tell me, Mr. Leslie, has Doris written to 
“Yea, | am still determined, and, to tei! | FOU since you left Brackenside ?’ 


; 


| though from sudden, sharp pain; but it | 





An expression of frank wonder came 
into the artist’s face, 

**Yes,”” he replied, “she wrote w me 
twiee; each time it was to thank me for 
papers end critiques that 1 had sent her.” 

“That is all ?’’ said Karle. 

‘“Tuat is all, indeed. I did not preserve 
the letters. I bave a fatal habito! making 
pipe lights of them.”’ 

“Did she tell you, in those letters, that 
she was tired of Brackeonside, Mr, Leslie?” 

“No; they were both written in excellent 
spirita, | thought, I do not remember 
that there was any mention of home or of 
any ove; in fact, I am sure there wes now” 

“Did she ask you to belp ber to fiad a 
situation ?’’ said Karle. 

“No, indeed, she never did. At Brack- 
enxide she pretended often enough to be 
tired of the place, and to want to go else 
where, but I never paid avy serious atten- 
thon toit. You see, Karie, if you will love 
a woman who bas alithe beauty of the 
rainbow, you must be content to abide by 
all ber capiices. I am sure she has done 
something to pain you, Karle—tell me 


what itis?’ 
“I will tell you,” said Earle, “At frst 


I thought that you had helped ber, but 
now | believe 1 am mistaken. Ste has left 
home unknown to any of us. She has 
gone abroad as governess.”’ 

Gregory Leslie gave a little start of in. 
eredulity and surprise, 

*“3one abroad,’”’ he repeated; “I can be 


| lheve that easily; but as governess, I can 





} 


never imagine that.”’ 
‘he says so. She left two letters, and 


” 
1 shall go to Lon- | Lbey both tell the same story. 


“If Ll believed it,”’ said Gregory Lestie, 
“I should most certainly say, Heaven help 
the chiidren taught by the fair Doris. Caa- 
didiy speaking, I should not like to be 
one of them.’’ 

“You do not believe it 
Leslie ?"’ 

“If you will bave me speak frankly, | 
do aot, Of all the young ladies | bave 
ever met, I think her the ieast likely & 
become a governess—by choice, that ia.” 

Karle looked at bim blankly. It bad 
never entered his mind tw disbelieve what 
abe bad written. That threw a fresh ligt! 
upon the matter. 

“Tell me all about it,” the artist sald, 
after a few minutes. F 

And Earie did as he was requested. “ire 
gory Leslie listened in silence. 

“] know nothing about it,” he said, after 
a time “Itis quite natural that you should 
umagine that 1 did, but Ido not. Sbe bas 
never mentioned itto me. I understand 
now what you meant by being loyal. Le 
me say that, for your sake, if she had asked 
me to belpher in any such schemes, I 
should have refused.’’ 


then, Mr. 


“] believe it There isone thing; = 
Karie, “I have sworn to find her, and 82° 
ber | will. Can you suggest to me 
teasibie or sensible pian of search r 
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= Leslie was looking at bim with a 


pression iD his face. 
—- rv’ pesaid. “I have only just 
of it. You remember my picture 
qpnocence’ ?”’ 
“Ya,” said Karle. 
«Weil, there was e great deal of jealousy 
gmong BY comrades over that face, They 
wanted to know where I had found it, 
ee my model, where she lived. One 
canted just such a face for bis grand pic- 
wre of Juliet, another thought it the very 
wing for his Marie Antoinette, in the 
penn of her glory and beauty. Another 
gectared that if be could but paint it as 
his fortune would be made. 
«of course | would not, and did not 
grew for one moment of gratifying their 
corwaity. Perhaps the most curious 
weceg thom was Koss Glynlyn. He 
me to tell him, and was offended 

epee i refused. Now Il remember that a 
we days age be called Upon me ina state 

great triumph; be hed just returned 

om Italy.” 

«| bave found your wodel,” he said. 
«You need not have been so precise. | 
teaght no good would come of such 

“What model do you mean ?”’ | asked. 

«Your model of ‘Innocence,’ I have 
wen the very face you copied,’ be re- 


a 


4 


“jedeed, where did you see it?’ 

“In Italy, in a picture gallery at Flor- 
coe. She is incomparably beautiful. But 
yew on earth you managed to induoe her 
wet for ber portrait, | can not imagine. 
Toey say she is the most exclusive lady in 
Plerenve.” 

“Indeed,’’ 1 said, gravely. 

“Kistrue. | saw ber twice, onve in the 
gvllery, aud onoe in the carriage with her 
bestand.”’ 

Three | laughed aloud, 

“My dear Koss,’ I sald, ‘1 bave let you 
waader on because you have told me such 
am@range stury; it really seemed quite sad 
w wierrupt you. You are perfectly 
wrong. 

“Te begin with, the young lady whose 
fee l copied is young and unmarried; in 
tee stcond piace, | can answer for it, she 
tes never been near Italy. She is, 1 know 
ter certain, preparing to marry a gentie- 
wan with whom | am well acquainted.”’ 

He looked sullen and unconvinced. 

“You way say what you will,” he re- 
werted, “] swear it was the sane face.” 

“And 1] swear that it was not,” 1 re 
posal 

“Se ihe matter ended. But, Karle, could 
Rte lbat Ross Gilynlyn spoke the trutn— 
al she is in Florence ?”’ 

“Bathe said that lady was married,” 
sad Earle, 

“Teat might bea mistake, It seems to 
=e sciew worth following up.” 

Aad Earle thought the same. 





CHAPTER XL. 
vf CALL this a coincidence,” said Cire- 
| cory Lesiie, as the studio dvor 
opened and a gentloman entered — 
“range coincidence. If | had read it 
@seovel | should not have believed it” 

Rarie icoked up inquiringly as a band- 
“=e young man, with a clever, artistic 
fem, entered the room. 

“Am la coincidence ?” inquired the 
2°9 comer. 

“I did pot say that; but, decidediy, your 
“alagisone, Mr. Glyniyn. Allow me 
© Btoduce you—Mr. Moray.” 

Bad at ptt mer saluted each other 
oac 3 
shars — seling attracted by the 


Tea Mr. Leslie turned to bis brother 
“It & strange that you should come in 


—— minute, Ross. I was telling 
ray how certain you were that you 


\ wen the , 

Pamnee,” © origina! of ‘Innocence’ in 
“So ” 

mandi replied Ross, “You may 


meas much as you like. It is 

na that 1 should make any mis- 

Pome ‘mly 1 saw had precisely the 

ae ‘he pieture. It was the origt- 
“' OF ber twin sister.”’ 

Sas ho twin sister,” said Karle, in- 


y. 
“Ab! 


Me ‘es 
‘yaiyn. «) assure you th 
) at 1 made 
a @stak 6. Our 4 
= mack Mystery 
“at be should gi 


“te 


es bewill I am amazed 
ve mésuch little credit. 


¥, 
=F Shaul, } . 

fag » np ‘say it if it were not true? 

tere & euld I possibly mistake that 


 Qny othe: 
y other ? if you know the young 


ey 
Fou ¢ 
tke » “hin all probability corrob 
at 
F ores ““y, namely, that she is 
. ve 


aa Said Karlie, “for | am 











yOu know her, then,” continued | 


friend here may make | 
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pe uttered 4 little ory of auane, for | perfectly ignorant of her whereabouts.” 


Thea be shook bands with the artist, for 
itsceemed to him every moment spent 
there wae lessening bis chance of finding 
Doria. 


He would start al once for Florence. lt 
was a frail clew, after all, feebie and weak, 
yet well worth following. 

Of courses, it was alla mistake about her 
being married—she was a governess, not 
married lady; yet that mistake seemed to 
him of very little consequence. The only 
doubt was thai, bheving wade one mistake, 
was it likely the artist had made another ? 

*“Good-bye,"’ said Gregory Leslie, in an- 
swer to the farewell words of Karlie. ‘‘Good- 
bye; you will let me bear how you get 
ona.”’ 

Then he went. He never rested day or 
night until he was in Florence. Then, ex- 
hausted by the long journey, he was com- 
pelled to seek repoes. 

He did what was wisest and best in go- 
ing at once to the best hotel, the one most 
frequented by the Muglish. There he 
made many inquiries. There were many 
English in Fiorence, but he did not bear of 
any young ledy who was partioularly 
beautiful. 

The people at the hotel spoke freely 
enough: they discussed every one and 
every thing, but he heard no allusion to 
any one who in the least degree resem bio 
Doria. 

When he bad rested himeelf Lhe began 
his search in Florence. At first it seemed 
quite hopeless, He went through the 
churohes, though he owned to bimeeli 
that be need uot hope wo find her there, 
He went almost daily t the prinolpal 
places of public resort; uo eveniug passed 
without bia going to the opera, but Le 
never caugnut sight of « face like hers, 

Ouce he followed a girl with golden bair 
all through the priveipal streets of Flor- 
ence; when be onme nearer to her, lw saw 
thatthe hair was neither so bright, sv 
siiky, uor so abundant as that of Doris, 
The girl turned her face—it was not the 
fair, lovely fave of the gir! be worshiped, 

He spent many bours each day in the 
ploture galleries. Some of the fairest pic- 
ture bung before bis eyes, yet he, whose 
love for art and beauly was #0 passionate, 
never even saw them. He feared to look 
at the pictures on the wall, lost he should 
miss one of the living faces. He saw 
many, but among them he never saw 
bers. 

He spent a week in this fashion, aud then 
his heart began to fail him; it was im pos- 
sibie that she should be in Flurence, or 
surely before this be must have seen her, 
He wrote to Gregory Lesiie and told him 
of his failure. 

“Lam afraid either your frivcud is wis 
taken or that she has gone away,” he said. 
Aud if she nad gone, where was he to look 
next? 


Then be betbheught himself if he could 


getan introduction t) some of the princi- 
pal houses in) Florence; then if any party 
or fete were given, he should be sure to 
see her. 

Even in this he succeeded. With the 
help of Giregory Lasiie he was introduced 
to some of the beat houses in Florence, He 
met many Foglish—be heard nothing of 
Doris. 

Peopie thought he had a wonderful faney; 
whenever be heard of any English 
children, be never reated until he had 
seen them. Some one told him that Lady 
Cloame!! had three nice little girls; his 
beart beat bigh and fast; perhaps Doris 
was the governess Doris lived, Doris 
lived! He armed biuiself with some 





! 


pretty sketches, and then asked perils. | 


sion to see the littic ladies. 

Lady Cloaiwel! was much gratified. 

“Tell the governess to come with them,” 
she said to the servant wbo went in search 
of them. 

And BFarie sat down witha white [nce 
and beating beart. It was alla waste of 
emotion. 

When the governess did ccme in, she 
was ugly and gray- haired. 

Poor Barle! be bad W endure wany 
such disappointments, 


“She is pot iu Florencs,’’ he said to him- | 


self at last. ‘“‘] must gu eleewhers,”’ 

{t was not until ihe hope was destroyed 
that be knew how strong it Lad been. 
The disappurntment was bitter in the ex- 
treme. 

He woke one worning resolved upon 
leaving Fiorence the next day. The sun 
was «+hining, the birds singing; his 
thoughts few to Engiand and the sweet 


sammer worning when o6 had wandered 

threug! be green anes A it fheids witi 
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thought that the air would refresh bim, 
and perhaps when he felt less jaded and 
tired some inspiration might come to him 
where to search next; eo be walked through 
the gay streets of sunny Florence until he 
came to the lovely banks of the Arno. 
The scene was so fair—the pretty vilias 
shining through the trees. 

He waiked along till he came to a green 
path shaded by trees whove huge branches 
touched the water; there he sat down to 
rest. Ob! thank Heaven for that few min- 
utes’ rest, Helaid his head against tbe 
trunk of a tree and bared bis brow to the 
fresh, sweet breese. 

He had been there some little time when 
the sound of a woman's voice aroused bim 
—the swevt, laughiag tones of a women’s 
volve, 

“You may leave me," it said. “1 shall 
not run away. | shall enjoy a rest by the 
river.”’ 

Dear Heaven! what voice was it? It 
touched the very depths of his heart, and 
septa crimeon flush to his brow. For one 
short moment be theught he was back 
again in the woods of Quainton. Then his 
heart seemed to stop beating; he leaned, 
white, almost souseless, agaiust the trees; 
then he beard it again. 

“Do not forget my Mowers, and remeow- 
ber the box for Sataneila.’ It is one of my 
favorite operas, Au revolr.”’ 

Then there was a sound of some ove 
walking down the river bank, the rustic 
of a silken dress, the balf-eong, balf-umur- 
mur of a laughing volo, He saw aahadow 
fall between himecif and the sunshine. 
Oh, Heaven I could it be she? 

He drew aside the sheltering vranches 
aud looked out There, on the benk below 
hima, sata young girl. At first he could 
only distinguish the rich dreas of violet 
silk aud binck lace; then, when the mist 
cleared before Lis eyes, and he saw 4 pro- 
fusion of golden halr ehining Uke the aun, 
then he went toward her 

Ob, bDiessed sky above! Ob, shining suu! 
Ob, Howitng river! Ob, great and merol- 
ful Heaven ! was it ahe ? 

Nearer, and wore like tbe shadow of a 
ooullug fate, he crept. Still she never 
moved, She sung of love that was never 
to die. Nearer and uearer be could see 
the white, arched neck, whose graceful 
turn be would Lave reeugnised au y where. 
Nearer still, and be laid hie hand on her 
shoulder. 

*Doris,”’ he satd 

Sue turned quickly round. It was she! 

Hie will never forget the ghastly patlor 
that eame over her face She started up 
with « dremdful ory. 

“Karle! Karle! have you come to kill 
me,” 

It Wad Sole Qioments before be could 
reply. Barth and sky seemed to moet; 
the ripple of toe river was eas a roar of 
water iu his ears, 

His first impulse beat been a eres one 
lie, worn, haggard, heart broken; she, 
brighter, fairer than ever, singing on tho 
banks of the sunny Aroo. Thon be looked 
Hlendily at her 

“No,” he satd, siowl!ly; “i have not eome 
to kill you; | de mot with to kill you 
Death could not deal out) such torture axa 
your hands have dealt out to me.”’ 

“Poor Earle,”’ she sald, pityingly; but 
the pity was more than be could bear. 

“| am sent here,’’ be continued, ‘by 
those who bavearight & send. I do not 
need pity.” 

Kut she looked into his changed face. 

“Poor Earle,” she repeated; and the 
tone of ber voice was se kind that for one 
moment be shudderel witu dread. 

“Trust speak to you, bors. I bave 
beey longio fuding you 





‘Karle,’ she interrupted, “whet bas | 
| gravely strode about among the antiuals 


brought you here? Lam not surprised. 
I bave always felt that, sooner or later, | 
should see you. What bas brought you 
here?’ 


“] have something te tell you,” he re | 


piled. “I would have traveled the wide 
world over, but | would never have re- 
turned without seelag you.” 

“Hut why, of «ll other pleoes, did you 


| think of Florence?’ she asked. 


Then it seemed to him that she was 
simply trying to galu Ume, and to avoid 
what he had to say 

“Doris, | have come expressly wo talk Ww 
you, Why lehose Florence matters but 


litthe; nothing matters between us except 
what I have to say.’ 

“Ob, Earie,”’ she cried, “I wae so tired 
of Brack enaide, I could not stay.” 

“Never mind Krackenuside; we will not 
discuss il now Wi you sit down bere 


' >» , 
Doris, while 1 tell ¥ ny eseage 


iv) BE UNTIN Kis. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Tux Dats Hakvest.—Kgypt is the 
favored country of the date, and it te said 
that more than two millions and a balf of 
palms are there registcred as fruit- bearing 
trees, and asa single tree will sometimes 
bear as much as four hundred weight of 
dates..quoted last year at $12 50in Lon- 
don, but this year, from over-abundant 
supplies, not worth half—it may be seeu 
what ap important matter to the Egyptian 
fellah is bie date harvest. 

Tue Gorpian Kyot.—The Gordian knot 
is said to have been made ofthe thongs 
that served as harness to the wagon of 
Gordius, a husbandman, afterwards Kingz 
of Phrygia. Whosvever loosed this knot, 
the ends of which were not discoverable, 
the oracle declared should be ruler of Per- 
ela. Alexander the Great cut away the 
knot with his sword until he found the 
ends of it, and thus-—in a military sense at 
least—lnterpreted the oracle 3380 B.C. 


His Saut.— When we say of an idle fel- 
low that he does not “earn his salt’ or is 
“not worth his salt,”’ we unoonsciously 
allude to an ancient custom among the 
Komans who considered aman to be in 
possession of a “salary’’ who received a 
‘“‘galarium’’—allowance of salt-money or 
of salt wherewith to savor his food. Thus 
the Roman soldiers who worked at the 
salt-mines were pald for their labor in «alt, 
and henoe arises the word ‘‘salary." 


In JAVPAN,--Wages and salaries are low 
in Japan; living {is correspondingly as 
cheap, Recent statistics about the sume 
expended by merchants, manufacturers 
and farmers show this. The statiation di- 
vide them into three categories, according 
t» their wealth. A merohant, manufact- 
urer or gontloman farmer of the first clara 
sponds on an average $40 « year, in second 
clase $26, io third class $16. A wedding 
costs in the first class, ou an average, $120, 
in the seoond $60, In the third class €14, 
Burials cost $80, M0 and $7, respectively. 


In Vinw.—-You have often notieed the 
many tinted bare and bands that rise in 
the shape of “forked tongues of fame’’ 
from wood burning in the grate. itis ten 
to one, however, that you never have 
thought to figure on the cause of the varie- 
gatod Lues presented by the Hames. To 
bring the matter quickly to the point, we 
wili say thal the many colors are the re- 
sult of combustion among the different 
elomonts of the wood. The light blue is 
from the hydrogen aud the white frou 
the carbon, the violet is from the mange- 
nose, the red frou the magnesia and the 
yoliow from the soda, which are ooustita- 
out parts of the wood, 


Yousna Crhows Nature tellaataio of « 
palrof rooks, evidently young birda, thas 
strove In vals to build #« nest. The wind 
each the blew the foundations down 
while the rooks, whieh fly far for nest 
maloriale tustead of taking, themes clome at 
hand, were away At last, despairing of 
building a home by legitimate means, 
they fell upon a completed nest of another 
palr while the owners wore absent, tore it 
to ploces, and built a nest foundation that 
would stand tm the wind Then they 
made a #uperstructure in the clumsy and 
inexperienved way that young = birds 
always do, 


NTRANGE FRIKN DOI Ibe, The painter 
Kizz! formed friendships with all sorts of 
animals, and he filled hia house with 
aquirrele, monkeys, Augyora cata, dwarf 
aseo8, ho pouts, and Filba ponies. Heslde 
all these he had an eH Ortiaous raven which 


as if it were the exbibitor of this Noah's 
ark. When any one knoeked at the outer 
door, the raven called ‘Come in?’ in « 
loud voles, Volisson, contined tuo the 
Bastiio, made « friend of « apider, which 
he tamed. Tho yonlier one day, seeing 
Velissou take pleasure iu contemplating 
the insect, crushed it under his foot, and 
left the prinoner Gistrossed and tmelan 
choly at the loss of hia friend. Latude, ie 
the saun6 Prison, made cous panions of soune 
4ing-aud-twonty rate who inhabited his oe 


He pave gach of thew 4 Dame, and they 


jearned to come to bins at iis call. He fed 
them, played with them, and they greatiy 
rolleved the dreariness of his aptivity 
But Latude made frienia of rateor frou 
necomaslty The Marquis de Montespa: 
perfect freedom f chotler ai the extra 
rdinary taste lo amuse neelilw » 
“ ’ _ 4 . ” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


y EKALD hesitated. He knew that Mr. 
Harling was not dying ts beve Mise 

J (irace’s portran, and offer 
was prompted by paternal 
hesitated and was inclined vw refuse; then, 


(CONTINUKE ) 


tnhat the 


he thought, “What «a charming picture 
Mi-a Grace would make!’ and #aid 
‘Certainly; but, pardon ue y 


no proofot my capacity.”’ 
“| never yet found a brave man a brag 


wart or a traud,” svid the oid gentleman, 
laconicaily. “And I have every con 
fidence in your ability to carry out eny 


thing you undertake, 
for a little time- the 
and--and Interesting.” 
Ure ae he spoke 

“And we are pot tied for time 
weare just wandering abeult a 


We ehall stay bere 
cos) 2.) } retly, 
He stared at the 


place 


In fact, 


ionlals 


do when they come back to the old ocoun- 
try hHlow soon can + i get to work?’ 
“As soon as | can procure materiale ? 


wald (roraid 
morrow and buy th um 
log.’ 
“Very wel! 
“that « settled. 
‘On 


*! wili we int Biagford to 


fo borrow worn 


then, Mr 
As to the preoe— 
you'd better wait til the picture's 
fiuished,’’ anid tierald, with his 


sai Harling 


Infectious 


lave “And then Lbope you won't pay 

meoculy what its worth | 
Phe old gentionan eyed hia shrewdly. 
‘Don't undervalue yours! be said 


ian Waste Of Une and later, seetug that 


there s plenty of people will de mt for you, 
(ts ed night! He shook trera’d’s hand 
heartily, amd trampent ug the stairs, but 
Dall-waey up he paused, and looked round 

“Lthink you esid you diio’t know this 
piece at acl 

‘Not at all,” assented Creraid. 

“Ob, Justeo, | thought, if you did, you 
might show us round; it looks interest 
ing.’’ 

“tlow do you know? trerald asked, 
withe laugh “You haven't seen very 
much of tt . 

Mr. Hariing laughed ta response, and 


looked rather confused 


“Justso! Justso!’ be ald, and went 
on his way 

Kefore the father and Gsughter were 
down the next morning, (ierald started 


for Biagford. He was foriunate enough to 
find a nan who dealt in artist's materials 
snd he purchased the necessary tools for 
the work which had so Slrangely and 
romentically fa:iem into his bands 

When he got beck to the “Golden 
Harp,’ as the inn et Lartree was called, be 


saw Mr. Harling standing outside the 
door, with bis pipe in bis mouth, a« if 
awaiting bin. 

“You don't let the grass grow under 
your teet, Mr. Wayre, he sald, as be 
eyed the parcel uo:ler Gerald's arm. 

“Well, you see, a man can’t live on 


grase,’’ said Vierald. “liow is Mias Harling 


this morning’? I hope she will be weli 
enough to give me asiiting afier lune! 
but I must not worry bher—— 

“Ob, she ll be ready," said Mr Harling 
‘She likes the lea” Hetried t k as 
if ehe bad suggested | ave beer 
av Me . * “ n 

e y 

ace a . 

g as * <a a a4 
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ranging Lis materials ina cosy littie «it- 
tingroom, which Mr. Harling bad en- 
gaged, and into which he bad led the way. 
“Eb? Ob, yen, yes! I’ve been baving 
a talk with some of the old inbabitants.”’ 
“Aud found the old inhabitants as un- 


| comm anicative and stupid as ususi, | sup- 


| pose,” said Gerald. 


“It's extraordinary 


'what a heap of things the cid inhabitant 


can manage ww forget.”’ 

*“Well—yes,” assented the old gentle 
man thoughtfully. ‘He does :'t appear to 
rewember anything excepting bis attack 
of measies atthe age of seven. All be 
tween that and the present is a bianuk.' 

He spoke as if he were disa; pointed 


| about something. 


“Ab, well, tine works changes! You'll 


| give us the pleasure of your company at 


| had got a crust of bread and cheese 


gratitude; be | 


u have 


lunch, Mr. Wayre?’’ 

Bat Gerald deciined, expiaining that be 
at 
he would prepare his 
Har- 


Biagiord, and that 
can Vas, 80 as to be ready when Miss 
ling was ready for bi. 

After lunch Mr. Hariing gave bitma 
eall, and be wentin. It was evident iat 
the luggage bad come from for 
Miss liarling was attired in own 
clotbes; aud very pretly and graceful 
looked, Gerald thought 
with a liitie blush, and 
quite ready. 

GGeraid set up bia portable ease! in 


Biaglord 
ber 
she 
Sue greeted bim 
aaicdd yes, $b6@ Was 
a good 
lighs, aod placed a chair lor her. 

“I'm only golug to pamt the ball Ogure,”’ 


be said. “So l'li bave ail the iigtt | ear 
on your face, May 1——? Thanks!” ana 
he posed Ler. 

The color deepened in ber singularly 


fair face aud her eyes were downeast, as be 


turved her this way and that, onl be bad 
got the required position. 

“LT suppose Tam tu look 
i to sinile?’ 


‘Look natural,”’ 


petasant? Ais 


said Gerald. “*Phal ell: 


| be pleasant enough Miss Harling. 


Mr 

‘You've leacut one ball of the 
painter's art, apylow, Mz 
said, “the artof Mattery 

“No, 
ouly 


Harling chuckled 
portran 
Wayre,’ Le 


"pald (rerald, candidly. 


at: 
. 


Of CA Pres ig satlistactic 


wear 


my Way 


|} with my subject, and my Cocpair of duing 
| it justice.”’ 


; 


| He had 


“You ought to be able to 


aller that, Girace,’ 


aes) 4 , 
said the oid gentlemen, 


eeeant 


much amused, 

(eerald began lhe rougi sketch: aud Mer 
Hardiing wa'ched wilh heen tterest, snd 
4“ ralber surprised approval 

“You Mr. 
Grace?’ be said, as he filled bis own pipe 
“My daughter's used to bo Dace. 

‘Thanks; prenentiy.”’ 
sorbed indimn work, “Piewne loon straight 
before you, Miss (irace.”’ 


Can smoke, Wayre, eli, 


smi teerall, «at 


(arace had fell her eyes heavy woder tis 
abelracte«dd gaze, bul she raised then obed 


fontly, ber color coming and Kelug in ex 


(UU S1le rose Links 
(terald worked on 
& Keen eye 
audacity which is one of 


uk SIV @tet 


that 


Mrisesy. 
ana peculiar 
{he artists wicet 


Valuable possessions, end the face a< it 


Krew upon the canvas interested niui. 
Presently he was conscious of a strange 
It seermed 
of 
It, before, and he 


feeling tO bliim that he had 


seen the that bore « resem 


teas one 


blance to paused in 


work aud «#atarted at bis sketch. 


Mr 


“Auylbing wre: gp?’ asked ilarling, 


who was livinensely luterested in every 
stroke, 

“No, po! said Gerald, ‘N-thing—ex 
cepting, Of course, that | sm more sure 
eve , Oo en sat ; oor . 

ry moment that | shall os per pe- 


trate a lity lon Miss Harling 

“Hem ! doesn't look like 
her father. 

“You abroad some 
asked (ierald, thoughtruily Sa 
could pot bave met the girl aed forgotten 
her! 

“All my lil,” replied the old gentle 
man. “LT went to Australia a bey, apd 
came back afew weeks ago. You io k as 
if you bad been abroad a Kixed desi, Mr 
Wayre. Is that sor’ 

“Yes,” said Gerald. “1 ran away to sea 
when | was a lad, and have been wa der 
ing ever since,’’ 

Mr. tiarling glanced at hia qulcaly 
“Your people are English ! be saic / 


i, ree arked 


have b en 


‘‘]— believe so,’’ said Gerald. “The tact 
is, 1 scarcely know. I was br ughi uj 
by some people who bad ad ptei me 


They lived at a place cailed W 
S uthampton—! 


TS:6V, Dear 


suppose it Waeae S-<« bes 


much of shipping that 


EAVe ine a a* .é 
the sea l waeen't very al a 
ny 
| ar Te ” “ 
Y were an : a - 
ra ided Ww 


- 





sibie, for I never knew my metber and But both father and daug 


fathe:,"’ be said, very quieily. 
“And these people, whatdid you say 
their name was?” 
Geraid bad not mentioned their pame, 
but be gave it absently. 
Porson,” he said. 
“Ab, yes,’ said Mr. 
weren't good to you?" 
* Well, searcely tbat 
make « bolt of it."’ 
“You must bave been glad to see your 
friends when you came back,’’ remarked 
Mr. Harling, in a casual voice. 
“I baven’t any,’ said Gerald. 


Harling. ““Tuey 


But I feit tree to 


“The 


| 


| unlike most millionaires, he ay 
| topic of money, alluded to his 
| gotien wealth baif 


them increased as he 


Porsone were living, are alive still, avd I | 


wes glad to see them; but there was no one 
eise. i baven’t a relation in the worid, 


that i know of. | aw afraid you mustn’t | 


| ok quite so grave, Miss Harling.” 

(irace started, and biushed; then Gerald, 
afraid that sbe was getting vored and tired, 
began telling them some of bis ad ventures, 
very much a8 he bad told tuem to Clairé. 
Awa ibe girl listened with rapt attention, 
her lace responding, iike a musical instru- 
to tne touch of bis wood, 
made her smile—and tbe 
rendered beautiful by the 
mage ber shud- 
der; Gui ne skated rapidly over perils and 
and dwelteon the humvrous 
tus life's story a8 Inuch as possibie, 
Is scarcely uscessary to say that be said 


imeut 
Ai 


fair lece 


lise LE 
Se 


Simiie, and uoOW again be 


privations, 
site wv! 


’ 


nothmg of Court Regna. That was a 
seaicd page of the book. 
Ocoee of twice Bhe Was 60 absorbed and 


ber duties as 4 
sitter aud weaved her bead round to bim, 
aud (reraid Lad ts gow ber aod put ber 
siieignht agen. 

fie did itin the most méchapical wey, 
avdssif he were adjusting alsy figure, 
every tine Le tuuched her the color 
ber face and Lor breatb came and 
lu a fultering way. 

‘You've badan eventful career iora 
young man, Mr. Wayre,”’ said Mr. Har 


nierested tuat she forgot 


toured 
rome tl 


wert 


ing. 
Gieraid lookeu at bins witb some sur- 
He had thought that the oid gentle- 
wat hal scarcely been iistéening. 
“You ought to bave made 5 our fortune.” 
troraid laughed. “A roliiug stone gath 


prise 


6.4 no Wo,’ 


—= 
ler 
estimation. The man who nea 
millionaire, or very nearly one; me 
Cided thy 
| 
no treces of it atout hin: in pr 
Gne clothes or jeweiry. : 
Botb father and daughter were 
dressed, and were quite free —_ 
hint of ostentation. Gersid’s neenne © 
work. ae 
Presently be noticed that Grace 
looked tired. nes 
“That will do for to-day, Mise » 
bessid. “I am afraid | have worn you 


out! Artisis have no feeiings—_wy 
sitters are concerned.”’ acotien 


“I am not tired,” ahe said, With « emiie 


| “I will stay like this as long as you like.” 


“I doen't know,” said Mr. Harling. “I’ve | 


been on the roll all wy life, but I'm thank 
Tul to say that | have gathered a littie 
lic spokes quite modestly, and 
Witbeut atrace of bragging. ‘**That’s why 
i bave come beme,’’ be went on, simply. 
*Weali come home when we've mace our 
pile, don’t we?” 

(reraiad nodded, 

“Das glad to hear it,” be said. “! hope 
to make wine sume day,’ be added, but 
Wlihoui wuch eagerness; ior the thought 
Casbed through hitn that ali the mouey in 
the world would not bring tim the only 
ining be wanted. Surely it was not be- 
cause he was , oor that Claire had refused 
end dismissed him ! 


lip Os. - 


“Lthopk you will,” said Harling, quiet 
“iUS mostly @ matter of lucs, after 
} grubbed on for years, uulil 1 came 
upou the Buiterfly Mine.”’ 

Now, nest peopie who bave to do with 
imibing bave heard of the wonderful But- 
tery, and (reraid opened his eyes, 

“The Butterfly!’ he exclaimed, 
much interes. “You were in that!’ 
‘said Mr, Harling, quietiy. 
vreraid looked at biusy aud iaugned. 


=) 
Pe 


mii. 


with 


“Il found 


it 
ni, 


“| congratulate you,’ ie said. “There 
mus: be milijous in it!’ 
“There are,’ assented the old gentle 


lab, as “wulelly as before, 

Miss (rrace fdgetied snd moved, so thai 
(sereid had Lo stop. 

“I do hope uot going to 
money!’ she sald, almost irritably. 
haie the sound of (he word !’’ 


you are 


taik 
se] 


“Ali rigit, my dear!’ said 
wilh all alaher’s weekness, “], cropped 
out In & be@ltural way.”’ He turned to 
erad. “My daughter has a horror of 
bolbg Wueugnut purse proud,’’ be #xX plained, 
Bprilgelicaiiy. 

‘You mel Seme of tie 
specimens of the self made people, and— 
Weil, Gracé doesn’t iike the wake, and is 
afraid that people wilithink we're Steuu ped 
Wilh lhe sauGiark. Su we avoid the 
subjcot, Mr. Wayre.’ 

‘séraid siuiled. 


ver lather, 


s6t, we have 


“i ungerstand,’’ be said. “And yet itis 


the ove subject most pe ple are really 
foud of.’ 
Then we ari excepullons, piease, Mr. 
W ayre,”’ said Miss G ace, BltmucCst plair 
» almost 5 
‘ y 
fat 
. ie 
Yew “¥% 4 ; 
* ae | 4 40d! aug j 


**W hich is not one mowent longer,” he 
said, firmly, a» be laid down bis brush. 
She looked at him gratefully, and Geraia 
put bis things aside and went out. 

“That's young fellow’s a born gentile. 
mnap, Grace,”’ remarked Mr, Harling, ea:- 
phatically. She was standing by the win. 
dow, watching Gerald striding along the 
roed, and she did not turn her head 

“Have you only just discovered that, 
father ?”’ she said, very quietly. 

“A born gentieu:an,”’ responded the old 
man, ‘for ail he’s poor and struggiing.” 

“Was it because be was poor and strug. 
Kling that you found it necessary to tel) 
him that we were rich—disgustingly rich?” 
sb6 said, witb dangerous sweetness. 

Mr. Harling reddened. 

“You’re bard upon me, Grace it 
siipped oct unawares, and before | knew 
it You don’t think | was bragging, 
Grace!” 

*o, po?’ she said, more gently. “Bat 
—l aa sorry.” And ashe leit the room. 

The portrait was resumed tbe next day, 
and the next. Every morning she ve 
posed by the window, snd (Gerald worked 
at the canvas. Sometimes Mr. Harling 
Was preeent, but very often be left thes 
alune together—Gerald wa: a gentiomss, 
and could be trusted—or strolled in aod 
out, taking his pipe from his mouth 
cifer some criticism or express bis sp 
proval. 

For the pu:.rait promised to bes goo 
ope, and, in consequence, Gerald we 
quite absorbed in it So absorbed that be 
did not know that bis sitter’s eyes ofte: 
dwelt upon him with « dreamy tender 
ness, to be turned away swiftly when be 
looked up. 

And even if be caught her gaze be 
would not have suspected the truth, ths 
love was growing, springing Up like eome 
tropical plant with amazing growth, with 
in ber be rt; for Gerald was the least van 
of men. 

How could ehe help toving bim! There 
waea powerful charm io (hat frank sod 
genial wanner of bis, and be was stroog 
and handsome to boot! 

Day after day sbe spout bours with bia, 
was brought under the spell of bis wan.) 
tenderness, the charm of 18 dark ey@ 
with the wysterious sedness jurkivg 12 
tLo.a, the music of his voice, which 7 
came more wusical when be add reset: 
wome. -—gentie or simpie 

His very unconsciousness of bis powe 
over ber onty beiped to increase aad} 
tensily it, and so Mi came to pass tna 
lived ouly when be was present, and spee 
tbe weary hours of uis absence thinking 
of Lim. 

As the picture grew Unt 
resemblance to sowe face 
forgotten became more disine 
and one day he said, abseutiy— 

“I wooder who it was?” 

She was looking at Liu, 8? 

.oke, and averted ber Ke2> , 
age ao one was?” she asked “Do yo 
? 1 dot 
talk in your sleep, Mr. Waste” 
know whetoer you know it, but you sph 
aloud then.” 

“Did 17’ Lesaid, wills we - 
your pardon. Itis very strauge, est 
are like someone 1 have seen, M “ 
ing, and | can’t thiok who it ne aca’ 

“That is sirange,” sbe - , . wy rel 
ibink you can have wet Dy © thst ® 
tions. They areali iu sepagg or a 
on my mother’s side. My “ee - 
Eug!ish, but be bas uv found bet 
though be seems to be alway loc 
them. 

“I fancy bé 
be in this 


jer bis band, We 
he bad seen and 
1 to bib, 


“| be 


of wee 
tpous* 


bas aD idea ®& ibe 
4 

the OT ites 
may partof the *® 


be does not say aoytnue. “ 


» bas +e! ni ; 4 





gy started a 
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’ 
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“Bat 


| day, 
a 
orked 
riipg 


str 00K 


3 Dia, 
wen.) 

eye, 
og 
ch le 
resee. 


powe 
ud iD 
at abe 
| gpen! 
nking 


id, Woe 
9 abd 
bil, 





! 
I think.”’ 


“A we man, o 

uWas abe preity ? 

ot course,” he said, in # matter-of-fact 
ys plosbed, and gianced at him 


wjan’t that rather too obvious ?"” she 


ul] beg your pardon ? Oh, I see! Well, 
Mies Harling, you have a looking-giase in 


f room, i expect.” 
usb deepened, and her eyes were 


"The bi 
down 
on are not offended, | hope ?’’ he said, 
a I am an ar- 
logetically. Perhaps as 
~ may allowed to remark that—I 
am satisfied with my sabject. You are 
pot angry 7” 


#No; | ought to be,”’ she said. 

yerald laughed. 

«] don t know. Most women would be 
peased, wouldn't they?” 

“it depends upon who says it,”’ she said, 


malow voice. 
“Ob, well, I'm privileged,” he re 


sponded. 

Sbe looked at him quickly, and, with s 
uitie catch in her voice, said — 

“Privileged— you ?”” 

“Ag an artiat,’’ he said, innocently. 

She turned her héad away, and the coior 
faded from her face. 

1 teg your pardon, but you have 
moved,” be said. “One moment—that’s 
not quite na you were, Allow me,’’—ail 
yocoracionsly, a8 if she were tLe asual lay 
igure, be, gentiy enough, put her in the 
iormer position. His band scarcely touched 
ber, but she fell atrembling, her lips 
quivered, and her 6yes closed. 

Hethought she was going to faint, and 
jooked at ber, an‘ then round the rooa, 
withalla man’salarm and Heaven for 
maken hei plessnoss 

“Whata brute lam! You are tired out! 
I'd forgotten the time you have been sit 
ling bere! Don’t faint! Yea, I'’mabirate!’’ 

“Ne no!’ she said, and she stretched 
out her arm as if to stop him from ringing 
thebell. “I am not faint; only—only a 
little tired; | don’t think Tam even that! 
And—and piease don’t cal! yourseli names. 
i—I—don't like to hear it. 

Her blue eyes, still moist, looked up 
into his with that expression which is the 
most dangerous a woman ean wear—ihe 
look of seppealing tenderness and veiled 
admiration. 

She was very beautiful at that moment | 
—Woman is at her Lest when love ia throb- 
bing at her heart and shining through ber 
syes—but Gieraid was untouched. There 
was no heartin his besom to be touched; 
Claire Sartoris had taken it thence months 
age. 

“That's nonsense,” he said, as a brother | 
might speak toa sister. “You are tired, 
and you shan’t sitany longer! Why, you 
aré quite pale aa 











“lam not pale!’ she declared. “Please 
goon!” but her hand still lingered, ab, so 
iovingly, on his strong arm, and the biue 
eye—Heaveniv blue, with lovs’s own 
aniré— looked ap into hia, 

‘eraid thought, “how pretty she is! 1 
Soall never do ber justice!’ and that was 
aii. 

“lshan't paint you any more to-day,’’ 
be said. 

“You—you are obstinate!’ she mur- 
mured. 

“I'm a perfect mule when I like!’ he 
“id. “Come inte the open air—it’s not so 
reryeold. Here, put this round you.” 


{ , t , 
Hie raught up one of the awfal aplimacass 
f.and threw it round her. “i’ijl yet 
your faiherito take you fora drive this 
aflernoon 


lve kept you indoors all there 
fine mornings, Yes, I’m « brute, and that 
J08¢ desert hens ma,’”’ 
She ‘et hitnn take her out, and até lesnt 
"pon hisarm. And he was very tender 
<n kentieé with ber. The woman who 
y Teds these lines will understand how 
that Very ventiensss and tenderness in 
9 dog pain and the wordiess !onging 
, * heart—the man reader wiil not. 
: 2 the afternoon they went for drive, 
ag hac gained a great influence 
. thin * Saring, and bad only to suggest 
“Og © enaure its accomplishment. 
Aga ‘oreugh the lovely Irish 
en = —_ ‘rérald, who accompanied 
‘aad sarap, upon the beauty of the 
ty; Ot Grace's eyes were more often 


™ hia 1 . 
mend, — han onthe emerald-green 
€ 
7088, and violet hills. 
He dinea 
a a Wilh them that night—asarule 
refoe 
. ©ir in Vitations —and a 
. “ r ee blige eyes sought 
pong x erie * . 
tw 7 a¢ Pa 
ark 
> air and “ € i. wi 
ér’s _ (éraid’sand her fath 
a 
OT alc Wee « 


Peaking of some old ruins 
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he bad seen in America; and Mr. Hariing 


was much interested. 

‘I’ve got some sketches somewhere,” 
said Gerald. “Wait s woment.” 

He went up to bis room, and came down 
again with some papers, and pullea cut 
the sketch he had aliuded to, and the two 
men taiked for time, then went out to look 
at the night. 

Grace rose, and moved about the room 
with the restiessness «of a girl in her con- 
dition—just waiting for the man she loved 
to come back and bring the light of his 
presence with him. 

Her eye fell upon the sketches, and sbe 
took them up eagerly. They were his, 
bad been drawn by his hand, were instinct 
of him. 

She turned them overone by one, ad 


} 


| 
i 
! 


miring, though she was no artist, the bold, | 


strong, drawing, the faculty which made 
th m, slight though they were, impres 
sive; then, suddenly, she staried, and her 
fingers closed over one ake ch. 

It was the picture of a girl on horseback. 
Oaly a pencil drawing, but so lifelike «=o 
eloquent, s0 strongiy endowed witb real- 
ity, that It was almost es if tre live cir! 
and the live horse stood before her. 

A woman's instinct is a wondsrfui and 
mysterious thing. It rareiy fails. As she 
locked at the drawing, Grace's heart 
seemed to contract under the gripo! an 
icy nand. She scanned the beautiful teat 


5 


not appear as if he wanted to open @ cor- | brasquety. “i am not nearly #0 pretty os 


| respondence with her. 


“Not that I need be afraid,’’ he thought, 
sadiy. “She will, no doubt, tell Mr. Sapley 
to acanow ledge them, just rs she told him 
to send me that confounded cheque !"’ 

The si:ting thet morning was «a failure. 
Miss Grece seemed to have lost interest in 
the picture, or to be out-of sorts; and (Ger- 
ald, brooding over Claire, felt as if be 
eould not work. 

(jrace was very docileand gentie, and sat 
as 'etoid her, but her face was quite col- 
oriess, and there was a dull look of pein 
and weariness in her eyes which was quite 
strange tohim. She did not steal covert 
gia: ces at bim this morning, but ,azet 
straight before her like one ina dream, 
and a ead one, and when he «poke she did 
net turn her head with the quick atten- 
tion, and the prompt emile, which she had 


| bitherto accorded him, but kept her eyes 


ores, the graceful figure, with an agonized | 


terutiny 

Oi, she is beautiful, beautiful!’ she 
moanéd, with dry lips “il is she—she 
who stands between us!’ 

The room grew indistinct, and seemed 
to be whirling round her; she dropped the 
sketches in a disordered beap, and cluteh 
ing the table with both bands sobbed 

“Father! Father !’’ 

Hot when Mr. Harling cameéin afew 
minutes aflerwards, they found her lying 
back in the chair as they had ieft her, an«€ 
apparentiy, asieap. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


lessly, and in cioing 89 let one fali te 

the ground. it was Ciaire’s por 
trait. He picked it up, and his facs went 
crimson and then pale, and he stom! as if 
suddenly overwhelmed by sone sharp! y 
avakened memory: 

He did not see (bat (irace was locking at 
him, ber face lined with pain; indeed, be 
seemed for the moment to have forgotten 
the presence of tne other two. 

RK covering bis com posure, be thrust the 
aketch in the breast-pocket of his c mt, and 
resumed the conversalion; bul he talked 


( \ ERALD gathered up the sketches care 


abwentiy, and soon aflerwarcs sai go *!- 
niwzi t. 

Woenhe gotup tohie reom, he tok 
the skete) from hie pocket, and with m 
came out the papers he had found in the 
old puré6au at Court Regna. He looked at 
them fora momentor two, but without 
unfeiding them, before he coutd remen 
ber from whenc: he had got them 

With an exclamation of annoyance at 





fixed on the opposite wall. 

Her changed manner puzzied and 
troubied (ieraid. He wondered whether 
he had «aid ordone anything to offend 
her, and once be stopped in his work, and 
looked at ber with fixed attention. Asif 
she felt the intentness of his geze, she 
eaid, without turning her eyes to him-— 

“Is there anything the «matter, Mr. 
Wayre?’ 

“I was wondering whether I might 
venture to axkk that question, Miss (irace,”” 
he eaid in biv outspoken fashion. “l wae 
just asking myself whether I could have 
done anything to offend you.” 

The color rose to her face, but very 
faintly, and her eyes dropped, as if to hide 
the teare that had risen to thein. 

“What a question!’ she said, with 
forced lightness, but witha atifled sigh 
“[Letme reassure you. You bave not 
How could you have done anything 7’ 

“I don't know,’ be said: but, hesitat 
ingly, ax if he were not quite satisfied, 
‘4one never knows— at least, | don’t—I'm 
such a cluinsy, outspoken idiot, and al! 
ways blundering against somebody's feel 
ings, like» bull in a crockery shop ” 

“You have broken nocrockery in my 
case,”” she said. “Why—why did you 
think you had ?’’ 

“Well,” he said, ‘your face made me 
afraid and doubtful.” 

“My poor face!’ she said, with a laugh 
that rang rather sad and rueful. ‘*'t must 
be difficult to paint fair women; wheo 
they lose their colcr, they lose their ali! | 
krow that | am a8 expressionless as a 
sheet of note paper thiamorning. It ie be- 
cause I feel tired, lsuppoee. fo am sorry 
that } am not dark, Mr. Wayre.”’ She had 
pictured the unknown original of the 
sketeh ax dark 

(jerald looked at her ail bewlidered by 
the tinge of bittervess in her voice, and 
siowly began to ciean hia brushes 

“What are you doing?” 8h6 asked, for 
she bad learnt to kvow his movements 

‘Putting the things away,’ he «#aid, 


qaielty. 


‘Please don’t!’ she said. ‘You you | 


will make m6 ashamed of myself and on 


lbappy ! Piease goon! Twill try and look 


his carelessness, he foided them ap. and | 


put them into an envelope, and direc ed it 
to Miss Sartoris, end, that he might not 
forget them in the morning, bé atuck tt 


envelope in the frontof tive looking glax«. 
Then he sat down and looked at Lhe por 


trait. 
He certainly bad wot forgotten ¢ rf’ 
during the taat week or «0, ard hix iove 


for her had not decreased; but his werk al 
Graces portrait; ihe close compantonsh 5 


with the fatherand daughter, had oceup set | 
his mind and prevented him from: brew«t- | 


ing over bis disappointed love, as he bad 


brooded whilé lying alone, fur weary hours | 


after hia accident, in the hut 

But now the sight of the beautifal fa « 
set his heart ai! tingling again, and woke 
upanew the lover's longing. He won- 
dered whether she bad forgiven him yet 
for daring to love her, whether she wa 
still atthe Court, and whether —hardest 
and bittereatthougttof ail! 
had won her! 

After a time be could not endure to iook 


SOM eOnG @) a6 


upon the face— all so perfect to Lim—and 
he put it in bis poeket with a sigh, and 
went to bed to dream of her 

When he got up in the morning, the firet 


thing that his e.es fell upon waa the en 
velope containing the papers, and he re 
mem bered tirat + hac enc lomel them 
wit ‘ I . “ — reé t . va" - 
¢ 
od * 
in “ 
a - " 
thie + 7 raw T oho y 


' ‘ A 
' 
com pose the few words after Dreakfas 


was so difficult to say anything that 


brighter.” 
Neeing that it wonld distress herif he 

refused, he took up nis brush again. 
‘Wereall your lady-sitters as tiresome 

and provoking as lam?” she asked, after 


a pause, and with affected carelowness 


“Most of them more so,”’ he said. “You 
aré # model of patience and amiatyility. 
No, its notempty flattery,” ne went on, 


as «Le emiled, “Il have never known any 
one so — <0 gentle and long snffering.’ 

“And you have painted a good meny 7’ 

“Yes,” ne said, absently 

“In Fagiand 7" she asked. The long- 
ing to know the name of the girl on horse 
back possessed her—the longing and the 
rem’. 

tle jooked at her with some surprise. 

‘No. l have painted noone in Engiand 
tut you, Mi«e (irace,’’ ne said; then he re 
membered the pencti- sketch of Claire, and 
hie brows drew together; bat it wae not «a 
reinting, and he did not correct himaeil 


She glance! at him wistfully and 
«i ghed 

“or ope the pe ure wi essa 200. 
ane sald ‘Will you send itte the Acad 
emy ? 

Ne he replied. “It will certainly not 
be god er igi for that 4 1 dare fie 
for im tha nay ves ¢ ae a6 y 

anne 4 ail ” ' 4 
na g en on. yen . 

- ‘ 
4 
a a a 
_ ane 4 “ a 
“Te t er ben ” 4 
‘That 6 nonsens- “i 74 “ - 





that pictere—end you know it!" 

As she spoke, Mr. Harling entered. He 
came into the room with « little buastiing 
alr, as if he were rather excited about 
something, and looked round in an eager, 
restions kind of wey. 

He had some letters in his hand, and he 
glanced at them and then at Gerald irreso. 
lately, as If he wanted to say something; 
bat ultimately he putthe letters in his 
pocket, ae if he bad decided not lw speak of 
the matier on bis mind 

“Well, how are you getting on?” he 
arked. 

‘Not af «i!,” «sid Grace, promptly and 
wearily. 

“You don't look up to much this morn- 
ing, (irace,.” he anid. “A little off eolor, 
and —eh, Mr Wayre? 

“Yeu, awid teraid “Mies (irace in 
tired, and i am met going to do any more 
this morning.” 

“Went « change, perhaps?’ aaid Mr. 
Harling “What do you say to running 
away ‘or «2 day oF two, (irace? I’ve had 
some letters thie morning. one of ’em on 
bosine=ss in snether part of the oid coun- 
try: and | moet run over there. I'll take 
you with me, tbe change wil! do you good, 
We needn't te seay long You won't 
mind giving the pictore « rest for a day or 
two, Mr. Wayre?’ 

“Oh, no,” aaid (sereid at once. *Kerldes, 
I needn't te itie I can paint in the back- 
ground, and get om gemeraily. I'm going 
to pat a Japanese ecreen behind the figure 
-an old god aad tromz affair; and | can 
do that withest treabling Mies (irace for a 
day or two." 

“That'«all right then,’ sala Mr. Har!- 
ing. “We'll start tomorrow morning, 
and get tek eo ern ef we can.”’ 

terece trem = jong breath. The thought 
of leaving ‘rerald.evem fora few day, 
wrought a sharp little pain with it 

“And we'll gv for # drive thia afternoon, 
en?’ continues the old gentieman, rub- 
bing hie bade, and fidgetting up and 
down the room “A drivewill do you 
both goed, for you look rather down in the 
mouth this meornieg. Mr. Wayre.”’ 

(serald fawtet. 

“th, I'am wll right,”” he «aid cheerily. 
“Rat I ehevid tke the drive all the 
ame” 

It ~=" 8 plement sflernoon, of courses, 
with aehewer or two and race seemed 
i grow more cheerful after the first mile 
Te, CreteeG Oh) hie emt to entertain her, 
amdishe pad bin entirely to herself, for 
her father a0 (ered bein an extremely 
theaght{al and precoeapled miad, and to 
he scarcely a@ere of ther presence, 

Every now end then be would glance at 
tseraid in @& 5 bar way, and then 
whistie #t 9, ster ‘of manner of oid 
men when to*y here ew moething on their 
oinde and canm 4 speek of It 

In the evening (ney were #ilting round 
the fire: (srace wae eoning back looking 
(iret ard eee? feet «et. and the two men 


| were pisying Craught*, « game of wi ich 
Mr Harling wae curiously fond. 
(,er24 sida CK frien easily but he 
iflen sparet hoe opponent, and extended 
| mercy ec every ‘hat Mr tHariing never 
letertert i. = hock iog with enjoyment, 
‘6 @&« Ted ~*~ ges 
N= an) ogee ‘TR a iid lean for 
warcdacd (eet. aod, of course, ashe 
saw (rece * kted’y impomition, and she 
shewed nim that ene did an, ty = faint 
ere «a {efhexe of ber head 
“tw Mamie et pallor, ahe icv ed 
very teen! welt aetiritua: loveliness 


aghieh strocts (vere.d more forcibly than it 

ha ever dome tetore 
She wee ZOt .er. oe line 

fo¥ her tether dleciayed isell in her eyea 


‘ and her love 


when they restet on fon acdina hun 
drei iiitle waye "yy * ; every teoder 
artat wornan «60 revean’ ter alla: ion 

(rerald theeght @n2* « plese girl’ ehe 
wae anc what « c*tets) wife she wonld 
make, and, intdentarti yy. he sighed 

if he hat newer suet (sire! Sut even 
fhe hat «eT oe tore Coaire. tow 
muld Se, & ;*t em 25°76 Uresr have 
aruel the daoghter <f #& mili naire, 10) te 
hie wite! 

Presently oe cc -— aay “vod night,’ 
an a hie @cr ‘athn and ming for her 
(j;erald ins neene, beid her hanud a 

‘tle nee ives 79% 

You whi te getot yo © holiday, Mins 
(sar0* he tok * K @ r rater 
raneive * : ; iw ome 
» * ad zs 

rr - 4 “9 yo 
ari a 

ae “ a) gist 
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trang, poosive spirit, wandering afar, 
Hiding thy bemuty tn the leafy wood, 
hesiling thy biessing from the evening star, 
Kind angel, comforter, and chiefest good 

(Of theme who mourn for lov'’d ones far away, 
Of theme who weep Life's golden biossome 

faded, 
tor when strange faces crowd about our way, 


The walling, bopling heart turns «tek and 
jade‘, 
longing te tawte the eryetal setronm that 


flow 
(amiing and freeh, uneeen by mortal eyes, 
P recs scree tinat the 


ites 


world can never know, 


thee from the «weet Solltude they rin 


ee re 


Bellows and Tongs. 


S 


ny «@ ! 


OUSIN, I will remember you in tw 
{ y 


will,’ The value of these few 


“( 


j 


words will be understood when it 

i known thatshe who uttered them waa 

both old and rich, and that he who heard 
them: ware avaricious 

Matemoinelio Agnes Duperron enjoyed 

an income of little lens than sixteen hun- 


iret a year Nhe was Upwards of aeventy, | 
ane paralized on the whote of the left «ide 


Judge, then, ifahe bad not friends 





One of the niost ageidious, eager, anc! at 
thie number wae her Cousin 
That very day (it the 
twenty first of January, the feast of Saint 
Agnes) he a pointto be the 
iret t) offer hin good wiahes, and hia bon 
quet to bis worthy conain. 

He presented himself at her dwelling 
before she risen, and walted 
whole hour until she was able 
hin, bolding his bouquet tn one hand ,and 
bhishat inthe other, and repeating 
the compliment which he intended 
rem to her. 


tentive of 
‘sigandet. wars 


had made it 


had for a 


to receive 


over 
to aal- 
‘Touched by such ardent zeal, Mademot 
agile Duperron invitod her excellent rela 
tive to share her breakfast, consisting of a 
emall loaf lomated and buttered, and soaked 
In coffee, rieh with croam, and Gigandet, 
at the summit of hie enthusiasm, solemnly 
deciared that It wan the beat the 
beat coffees, the beat the beat 
broad that he had ever tasted in the whoie 
course of bin life, 

fhe efleet produced by an actor ia due 
in degree to whatin theatrioa! jan 
guege ie termed his personal appearance 
J cannot therefore avoid giving my read 
orm an exact idea of the personal appear 
ance of Monsieur Gigandet, 

lle was athin, pale man, whose counte 
nanos, anned with a long pointed nose, 
and pierced by two sinall holes, whence 
little eyes alwage in mo 
thon, straock the imagination by tte ridieu 
jous resemblance to the face of a weasel. 
There waa, moreover, a sirange dispro 
portion between the aupertor and. inferior 
hiis 


cream, 
butter, and 


Ole 


ahone out two 


portions of person. It waa the body 


of a dwarf on the legs of a giant, a oblid 
mounted upon atilta 
Ihe breakfast terminated, he seated 


bimeelf by the fire, in the corner Opposite 
to that Occupied by Mademoiselle Duper 
ron And it was while observing his two 
long thin lege, whieh, projecting in paral 
lines from the arm chatr, stretched 
cou pletely aorosa the hearth, that the old 
imiy diepiayed to him 
these touching words 

“lest amenred, cousin, | 
you In my wiil’’ 

lhe eyes of Gigandet sparkied; but he 
repressed bis joy as well as he was alile, 
and with an Idiotic smile and slightly 
trembling votee replied, “Oh! cousin, 
there le time enough to think of that.’’ 

“Nay, nottoo much,” observed Maden 
omelle Duperron; “there is no use in de 
eoiving ourselves, I know that my hour 
se approaching, and when it comes | shai! 


let 
hen 


gratitude ty 


Will remember 


bave no right to complain. | have now 
been nearly seveniy-four years in the 
worl’, and, between ourselves, they Lave 


not teen Waeted."’ 
I know it, cousin,” said Gigandet; ‘a 
ife mo replete with wool works, so agree. 
able to—”"’ 
“Lat us not epeak of that,’’ interrupted 
Mademotselie Du perron, modestly 





“How 
ever, tis not with the notary as itis with 


the doeetor; a notary never killa any one 
and | aee no danger 
Atthia moment the door opened, and 
VMacdemotselie Duperron was ea! lec 1 
A we 1 tialr a ae 
. ' mn 
' y 
was w uA 
« 5 ‘ = ani ” 
*s mivVantage ¢ 
wt hee ‘ ittm Raculard ' 
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* You,” replied the other, unable entirely | 


to conceal hie vexzetion; “and it was not 
want of inclination that prevented my bve- 
ing here as early as yourself; but I live a 
great way off, as my cousin knows, and be 
sides, my legs are not #0 long as yours.” 

Next to the annoyance of iosing money, 
Gigandet dreaded nothing #0 much as apy 
allusion to the length of his legs. His face 
wae naturally too pale for anger to render 
it paler; but his brow contracted, bis lips 
quivered, and with a haughty look and a 
contemptuous eamile, he said, “Indeed, 
Cousin Keeuiard, | have not the slightest 
kien of questioning your eagerness; you 
pufl too much to leave any doubt about 
the miatter.”’ 

To understand thie reply it muat be 
known that Monstour Baculard was in 
every respect the precise opposite of Mon- 


sieur Gigandet; he was fat, ruddy, and 
supported om very short legs a body of 
voluminous proportions Though etul 


young, he had become asthiatical. 

At the age of thirty be bad fancied him- 
soit in love with an hetrews, as ugly as Khe 
was rich; but onfortunately, tn the midat 


of a most passionate deciaration his breath 


aucddent!y failed lim, and the saucy damael 
this interrup 
inughter, 


having taken alvantage of 
tiotrlo burst into « vielent fit of 
determined to remain a 
little the 


Baculard, furious 


bachelor, and wae a Bloleal on 


seore of his asihiona, ae wae (diyandet with 
reyard to hie lege 

in 
the fun; 


nevertholeas, «he drented a quarrel, and 


Mademoiselle Duperron, onaconced 


her easy chair, seeretiy enjoyed 
judged it prudent to interfere 

Kaculard,’’ she aatd, “i am as 
confident of your as that of 
Consin @ gandet, and am equally grateful 
for my my worthy 
friends,”” she added, animation, and 
the only hand 
she wae able to uae, “you are both equally 


‘Cousin 
affection 
it. ves, frienda 
with 
extending towards them 
lear tome, and you shell both be raemem- 
bered in iy wilt.” 

This «aid, Mademoiseile 
thought ashe bad acquired the right of = be- 
alone, and signified to these gen- 
tlemen that she desired to inake use of 
this privilege Side by side they silently 
and thonghtfoliy deaseended the staircase, 
gach thinking to hineelf whether for the 
future It would be better for them to re- 
main enemies or become friends, when an 


Duperron 


ing left 


unex pected tncident decided them in favor 
of the latter alternative. 

As they reached the vestibule, a young 
Kirl passed by them with rapid steps, aud 
hastily ascended the staircase they had 
Jrrst left 

lher 
thick etree, ft 


he 
to her social postition, the band 


cotton dress, plain net cap, and 


bewpenak wealth, and 


jbeta been 


net 
entertained as 
box which 
hand was sufficient to 


even tact any 


aheecarriad in her 


Aiapel then 
encicmed a 


Phil Chiat alec, fool ao pretty, 


that drews fell round a form so light and 
graceful, such fine giomsy hair escaped 
from beneath that «fropie cap, that on be 


holding her, noone could have wished for 
her a richer attire 
nitobiy aseerndedt the 


Aaale Stairs, «lis 


playing atench step a well formed 


ankle 
neat whit COV 
the two 


on wisteh 


ane stocking which 
COuUsiNE Beene 


they stood, 


aceul it rooted to 


the mint (itwandet, 
whose brow had darkened at sight ot her, 
hie 


his cCom- 


rudely interrupted with «a nudge of 


Olbow the allen nedtitatione of 
pratense 
“How you #tare, couain ! 
tw ees 
that you 
the sex ["' 
“Well, cousin, ts it not said that tho ox- 
ception proves the rule?’ asked BKaculard. 
“What harm, then, would there in 
proving the rule | have imposed upon my- 
self by one trifling exeeption 7" 
“In favor of thie little minx! 
not recognize ber then 7’ 
“HReeognige her!’ seid 
awearto you, cousin, that 


‘*Ke- 
lyes, one would hardly belleve 
limiaworn olernal hatred 


he said, 
ite 


to all 


be 


You did 


Baculard. 
if | had 


ad | 
se0n 
her only once before——"' 

“In that case I pardon you. You are 
notaware that that little antima! iathe 
moet dangerous onéemy we have?’ 

“That child, Cousin Gigandet?” 

‘“Yoa, that child, for «he is the daughter 


of Willtam Duperron, our worthy rela 


| tives own nephew.” 


“Morey '' cried Macuolard starting 
‘And you can easily understand that it 
anet without motive that she visita her 
grand aunt with @ gay an air nm the feanet 

f Ag oo 

¥v r ed 
“* 4 45 q 
ami % eteat w ike 
ireeif, know of what they are tpabla, 
and this one in partieniar i hink | aaa 





her now fawning round her aunt, assum - 
ing « soft tone when she speaks to her, 
cajoling, flattering, and doing a thousand 
mean things to gain her point. Old peo- 
ple are #0 weak-minded. Besides, she will 
not fail to take advantage of the fact of 
her being her niece. As if that were a 
reason. A mere shop girl! And shall we 
allow ourselves to be robbed in this man- 
ner of #0 noble an inberitance, Cousin 
Kaculard ?”’ 

“Axssurediy not!’ exclaimed Baculard, 
to whom Gigandet had at length succeeded 
in communicating his indignation; “and 
rather than allow ourselves to be thus 


robbed-come, do you know of any 
means?” 
“Perhaps | may,” replied Gigandet. 


“Mademoiselle Duperron is a pious per- 
son, and ja no doubt of very rigid prin- 
ciples, for she is seventy four years of age. 
If she were to discover that her niese—” 
“T understand yon,’ interrupted Bacu- 
lard, proud of giving this proof of bis tn- 
telligence. ‘I will make inquiries.” 
“And whileat you aré making inquiries, 
Mademoiselle Duperron will make her 
will, and this second attack of paralysis, 
which we hoped, and which 1 begin to 
fear-—— We must steal a march, cousin! 
Heaven knows how much | detest false- 


hood; but what should we risk with #o 


young, 80 poor, and 80 pretty a girl? Are 








they notall alike? First of all, and with- 
moment, let us assert the 
facta; by and by your inquiries will far- 
nish us with the proofs,’’ 

Kaculaird found nothing to object to this 
conclusion, At a calmer moment they 
might both have asked themsel vea if it 
was certain that their young cousin did 
really ascend to the first floor to visit Ma 
demoisella Duperron, rather than to the 
second or thé third, But avarice is a pas- 
sion which sometimes confuses the under- 
standing a8 much as love itself. 

‘Two days afterwards Mademoiselle Dua- 
perron received a letter, written in an un- 
known band and ina hypocritical style, 
the anonymous author of which declared 
himself unable, notwithstanding his re 
pugnance to forbear enlightening her aato 
the shameful conduct of her grand-niece, 
Louise Duperron, who dishonored the 
name she bore by faults for which the 
jealousy of age has usually ao iittle in- 
dulgence 

We mast pow take a hasty retrospect of 
the previous history of Mademoiselle 
Agnes Duperron. 


out Josing a 


This worthy lady wars a native of 
Rourges, and daughter of the printer 
specially privileged by the archbishop 


Her father bad brought her up with graat 
care, andin all the plety becoming his 
social postition and the monopoly which he 
enjoyed, 

Together with great perronal beauty she 
had received from nature one of those 
voices of great com pasa, power, and bril- 
Nancy, which, when softened by ecuitiva- 
icn, produce such great effects. 

The organiat of the cathedral, an 
mate friend of her father’s, gave the 
young Agnes inatruction in music, and 
with such snecess, that scarcely any relig- 
inus ceremony took place in which her 
voioe did not resound through those sonor- 
ous vanits, the boldest perhaps which 
Gothic art has ever ventured to suspend 
in alr, 

‘Towards the year 1785 there happened to 
pass through Bourges a company of oper- 
atic performers, the first tenor of which so 
completely supplanted the organtat in the 
mind of Agnes, that at the end of six 
months the vocal troop eould boast of one 
more leading singer, whilethe department 
of Berry had one the less. 

Agnes, who had been gifted with the 
happiest talent and most refined taste, 
grew weary of French music even more 
speedily than she had done of the Latin 
chaunts, and fled to Italy. There, under 
the nameof the Signora Brambilla, she, 
In awhort time, acquired a brilliant repu- 
tation, and did not resume her real name 
until sbe returned to France, still young 
but disgusted with the stage, and satisfied 
with (he fortune she had already acquired, 

She found at Bourges that her father was 
dead, and was now replaced by her elder 
brother; but not having announced that 
she had acquired a fortune, thie brother 
deciared that he would never recognize as 
a sister one who tad diabonored her fam 
ily. 

Thinking 


inti- 


she could not better punieh 

this somewhat severa treatment, than by 

Rubmitting t it In sllence, she tons up 
her abode ir Paria, and so om plete 

iterated from her memory a rece ction 


of the Duperrons of Kourges, that when 


the anonymous letter concocted by Kacu 
reached her, she was 


ignorant alike of the death of her brother, 


lard and Gigandet 








the ulter ruin of her nephew, 

carious situation of her pw the ps 
We must do the two Thee 

chance had recently thrown im her 

the Justice to acknowledge that pe 

never uttered to her « syllabie on 

ject. oom, 
It may now be understood how it wy 

18 reaching 


that Mademoiselle Duperron, 
that age when #0 mach han to be regretie: 
\omt theme. 
"£0, fesling ta. 


had not at all events to regret 

At fifty-five years of 
necessity of replacing by Prudence th. 
beauty she no longer POmmemned, the és 
liberated during three weeks Whether sie 
should enter the marriage state, or teres 
the practice of devotion, bat she Baally 
decided in favor of the latter 
and really her devotion wasso easy and 
no light to bear, that to make unset 5 
familiar 6x pression of her own, it was es 
excellent cloak which one might put on 
when out, and leave in the antechamts 
when at home, Unfortanstely for t6' 
conspiracy of our two friends, when she 
received their epistie she was in her bed 
room. 

“A Duperron a shop girif’ she oe 
claimed, raising at once both the hand ead 
foot she was able to command. 

“What can have happened to them’ 
This girl at least is not like her gras 
father, and will not, I presume, refuse» 
seo me. Bat where is she to be found? 4 
linen draper In the Rue Neuve des Pet 
Champs !—Maroel, take my carriages, ss4 
goto all the linen drapers in the Ree 
Neuve des Petits Champs, until you fad 
the one who has Mademoiselle Lou 
Duperron tor an apprentice; whens yo 
have found this young girl, bring berw 
ine with a parcel of anything they msy 
have, pockethandkerchiefas, or neckties- 
no matter what.”’ 

Maroel had often succeeded in ente- 
prises far more difficult than the present, 
and was not long before he retarned with 
Louise, 

“A pretty face,” said Mademotedtie 
Agnes. “Do you not think, Maresi, shes 
a little like me?’’ 

“1, madame!” exclaimed the young gir, 
territied, 

“Maroel,” continued the old lady, smi- 
ing, ‘go and fetch the miniatare whic » 
on the drawing-room mantel pieces.” 

Marcel brought the portrait of the Mi 
nora Brambilla, in all the splendor of be 
youth, beauty, and fame. 

“Hee, my child, whether you have # 
much to complain of, or whether I bev 
paid you a bad compliment; there sr 
worse likeness than this after all, Yoo 
name is Daperron— Louise Duperros 7" 

“Yeu, madame,” she replied. 

“Your father was from Bourges?’ 

‘He is there still, madam.” 

“And you are in Paris slone—” 

“Alas! madamé, we aré 80 poor.” 

“With that face you must have many 
lovers,’’ 

“J, madame! I have but one lover, | 
assure you,”’ 

Only one ! Just look now at their wicks? 
tongues, or rather at their wicked jest 
Only one lover, poor girl! And soe 
him you make all those appointment 
which | have heard 7" 

“Appointments!” exclaimed Loum 
blushing. ‘*Madame, I have appointed ¥ 
meet him but once, end that was your 
1 bad «© much & aay ¥ 





day evening. 
him.”’ 

“Only once!” said the oid lady; “bow 
wicked the world in! Good bye, my it 
friend; 1 am delighted to have seen you 
Oh! but-yon most not bare the 
trouble of coming here for nothing: = 
would not be fair. Try one of these peck 
laces,” 

“J, madame!” said Loolse. 

“Yon, 1 shall see better wee 
said Mademoiselle Duperron. ~ 
by any meens. It is charming yr 
Keep it, my eblid, and, in exchang®, pre 
and give me a kiss; and if any one ie 
you where you come from, **Y, ‘from 
old Aunt Agnes.’”’ 

“And is that really you, 
asked Louise. 

“Call me aunt,’’ said 
perron; ‘‘and come and dine wit 
Sunday, and don’t forget wt 
lover with you !’’ ad 

Some weeks siapaed, sad the ee 
tack of paralysis, as Gigandet had ro" at 
came at last. Another week pow™ a 
when the iast rites were over, the two 


sina, only summoned by the 


maieme* 


po 
M ademotsetie 
b me oe 


wing YR 


¢ ope 
aro” 
, nee 
leceased, changed countens . Aas 
sir po 
elving beside the frepisa 

wrron 


gerous enemy, louise 0} ’ 
the tary 


iad in bs as” 


oe 
“Gentiemen,” said 
moat solemn tone, and 


finest black, ‘my late client Me 
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Da perron, pisced in my hends « will, 
which I am now about to read to you.” 

He sat down, slowly unfolded the pre 
cions document, coughed three times, and 
read as follows :— 

“J, the undersigned, etc., wishing to 
give to each of the members of my family, 
whom I have known, s token of the affect 
jon with which they have inspired me, de 
sire that my property may be divided 
amongst them fn the following manner :— 

“First, | bequeath to my cousin, Gigan- 
det, my bedroom tongs : they are the long- 
eat and the thinnest in my house. 

‘secondly, 1 bequeath to my cousin, 
Kaculard, my drawingroom bellows: they 
are the largest in my possession. 

“The remainder of my property | will 
to my beloved niece, Louise Duperron, 
who is especially charged with the execu- 
tion of the above-mentioned legacies.”’ 

«“Gentiemen,” said Louise, rising. Hat 
Gigandet bad already heard too much. 
‘430 to the deuce,” he cried, “you and 
your actress of an aunt!” 

Baculard puffed with more vehemence 
even than when he made his deciaration 
of love, 

‘4jentlemen,’’ said the notary, eyeing 
the rotundity of the one and the legs of 
the other, ‘keep your own counsel and we 
promise you secrecy.” 

I have reason w believe, however, that 
they did not take the bint. 





A Heroine of °76. 





BY M. BR 





hammers. Thedull sound of labor- 
ing picks breaks npon the ear with 
monotonous regularity. 

They are meking tracks for a railroad, 
and 1am not pleased with the “improve 
inéut,”’ as some Call it, for a pieasant farm 
house and its surrounding fieids that 
sioped from high and undulating hbiils 
have vanished for ever vefore it# nod. 

The great genius of enterprise, with his 
ugly shears of commerce is clipping st the 
poor wings of poetry and romanee, tli, I 
fear, by and-by, they will have power 
only to flap along the ground, their 
ethereal faculties chained down to stock- 
taking and invoices. 

I am sorry the house has gone, for there 
were some recollections connected with it« 
history, for the sake of which it wouid be 
pleasant could it have been speared. 

An old, red farm house, surrounded by 
helds of waving corn in the suturon time, 
and ovérhung by the branches of fruit 
trees, golden with the fullness of time, it « 
sightof picturesyue beauty ina rich val- 
ley; eupecially if a lofty mountain jooime 
up in the background, or a chain of forest 
trees stretches away into the clear, meilow 
atinosphere beyond. 

in that farmbouse before us—!1 am speak- 
ing now as if it stood in the oid spot—the 
widow of noble Captain Pierpont lived 
#016 twenty years ago. The lady war « 
fine specimen of “old-time women; dig- 
nified, even commanding in manner, with 
afresh bloom upon her chéek, a finely- 
moulded forehead, and a deep, earnest ex- 
pression in her yet bright eyes. 

She was a woman of refined and 
vated mind, who in youth had known no 
stintof wealtb, and who had pever, tli! 


| DON’T like to hear the nolse of those 


cui 


she emigrated to the wilderness of the New 
W orld, soiled her white fingers even « ith 


household work, 

Father and husband were both dead. 
fhe remains of the former reposed in an- 
olber country beneath a marbie monu- 
ment; the latter had now slept two years 
in the little burying-ground beside the 
wooden church in sight of the red farm- 
house, and @ small gray stone marked the 
_ where his ashes mingied with the 
duat, 


One day, during the hardest campaign 


soiling pessages, and straightway resumed 
ber work with « trusting smile. Ab 
petrictiem found an enduring home in 
many such s gentie breast ! 

Saddeniy from the distance came s 
sound like the trampling of horsen’ feet, 
and s great cioud of dust betokened the 
spproseh of traveiers hurrying to their 
destination. 

The widow moved to the door, and 
shading her eyes from the intense sun- 
shine, watched their progreasn. They drew 
mearer, end in another moment three 
horsemen wheeied up before the door end 
alighted. 

They wore military onstumes, and were 
all good-looking men. The foremost gen- 
tleman far exceeded the others by his im- 
posing figure and the expression of his 
countenance. It needed no introduction 
to assure the widow that this was George 
Washingtcn. With that courtesy which 
always charseterized him he bowed grace 
fully to the widow as he biandly asked if 
he couid find rest and refreshment. 

“Our horses are wearied. We have rid- 
den since nine this morning, and would 
fain recruit,”’ he added. 

‘Certainly, gentiemen, and welcome,”’ 
| she replied, smilingly, throwing wide 
open the inner door as they dismounted. 
| “Our poor beasta!l’’ eaid one of the offi- 
corsa, patting his smoking horse. a | 
would they could be attended to immedt- 
ately. In there a groom or a servant about 
your house, madam, who could rab them 
down and feed them? I will reward him 

liberaily.’’ 

“We requireno reward in this house 
hold, sir,’’ replied the widow; “if you will 
lead the horses round, they shal! be cared 
for.” 

The animals were conducted to the 
stabie, and there left, although the officer 
looked in vain for indications that there 
were men stirring in the piace. 

“Make yourself perfectiy comfortabie, 
gentiomen,’’ said the widow, “and excuse 
me while I prepare you refreshments 
You must ve hungry a* weil a« fatigued.” 

in another moment the widow was in 
the stabie unsaddiing the poor horses— 
work to which she was not accustomed, 
bat which she nevertheless could do in 
time of need, being a woman of strong 
muscuiar frame and great energy. 

She knew it must be done by herself, or 
not atall As for the men and horses, they 
were completely jaded out She with 
clean siraw rubbed the animaisdown with 
ber own hands, lei them into their staiis, 
and prepared and gave them fond. 

After changing her dress, she returned 
tothe parior, where the officers having 
unborkied their swords and donned their 
caps, sat conversing together, evidently 





open Bible before her, and read s few onn- 
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to say it—are heroines in this trying 
period. And this,” he continued, point 
ing to the Bibie, ‘this is the secret of their 
greatness. Wherever you beboid that 
volume cpened, bearing evidence of con 
stant perusal, there you will find woman 
equal to any emergency. | repeat it, when 
we meet her agsin, she will be calm and 
teariess, although a mother bereaved of 
her child.” 

And #0 it waa. The widow had schooled 
her grief for the time into a sudden and 
sacTed submission; and when the officers 
were called into another room, to partake 
of the emoking viands she had prepared, 
they found her collected, unchanged in 
manner, and serene in countenance. 

The officer, from whom the news had ao 
rudely burst, was iost in admiration of 
her conduct, and was often heard to say, 
subeequentiy, that he venerated woman 
the more for her sake. 

Towards night the trio departed, thank. 
ing their kind hostess with grateful hearts 
for her courtesy. They found their horses 
ready saddied, and were forced to the con- 
jecture that she had herself performed the 
duty of oatier. 

(ienaral Washington kindly took her 
band before he mounted his charger, and 
addremsed her tenderly and affectionately. 
Tears came to the eyes of hia officers as 
they listened; but though an increasing 
pallor spread over the widow's face, she 
said, “I am thankfal, thankful to my (iod, 
sir, that He has deemed me worthy of de 
manding of me my first-born in this glori 
ous struggle; he was ready, sir—ready for 
life or death.”’ 

But whes they had gone, and she re- 
turned to the silence of that lone house, 
the mother wept exceeding bitter tears, 
Lat us draw a curtain before her sacred 
snguish ! 

Fareweil, oid Pierpont House, with your 
carpet of maliows and old-fashioned flow- 
ere in old fashioned pots! | fool sad at the 
thought that I shall never again see your 
open door wreathed with vines, whereon 
hung clusters of luxuriant grapes; nor 
your windows on the lower floor, all 
opened, with their curtains of snowy mus- 
lin floating with a dreamy, undulating 
motion in the pleasant breeze, 

0 

Hits Oren Nauwen —Mark Train gave 
the following anecdote of Artemus Ward 
in one of bis best lectures: 

As Artemus was once traveling in tbe 
care, dreading to be bored, and feeling 
miserabie, a man approached him, sat 
doan, apd said: 

“Did you hear that last thing of Horace 
(iresiey’s?” 

‘“srecley, ‘(ireeley,”” sald Artemusa -- 
“Heras Giresiey? Who is he?’ 

The man was quite about five minutes, 
Very soon he said: 





enjoying a delightful rest. 

As the widow stepped over the threshoid 
of the room, one of the officers was just re- 
marking to his companions, ‘He was one 
of my best men, and 
young fellow as ever volunteered,’’ 

“Do you speak of young Pierpoint?’’ 
asked another. 

* Yeu, he fell yesterday, pierced by three 
belle Poor fellow! it was a bard tate for 
such a boy.” 
| For one moment the cheek of the woman 
| wes bianched-—the heart of the mother 
shocked; but shé spoke almost caimly as 
she asked, “Which of therm was it, sir?’ 

“Henry Pierpont, ifiam not mistaken 
Was be known to you ?” 

Waser he known toher? Ot! the torture 
| that followed that question! Henry! her 
| nobie first-born: he who had taken the 
piace of the dead at their board, and with 
a gravity beyond his years carried outthe , 
pians bis father ieft unfinished ! 

And now his biue eyes were eicesed for 
ever—his bright iocks solled in the dnat. | 
Ob ! the thought was anguish! A deathly 
faintness came over her, but she raliled . 





with a grest effort, and said as caimly an. 





of our sturdy soldiers, the widow Pier- | 
pout was alone at the farm. Pomp, s— 
n6gro servant, bad goneon some errand, 
which would detain him till nightfall; | 
and Aleck, the bired man, had wounded | 
his hand in the morning with an axe, » 
‘hat be waa quite disabled, and obliged w 
return to his bome about a mile distant, 
which, by the way, was the nearest home- 
*l6ad to the old red farmbouse. 

The widow’s four brave sons, of ages 
varying from eighteen to twenty-six, had 
“tarted but tww days previously for the 
Heid of their country’s baitie. 

W hile the widow anticipated that in al 


bability some, perhaps all, of her treas 
ros would be smitten by the ruthies 
and of war, her cheek was st in 
snched, and a holy hope sat In the re 


pose of her beautiflal featu ren, 
Valy now and then she turned 





before, as she turned her head away “ile 
was my son, *ir.’’ 

They did no: see the widow's face as she 
walked quiceiy but firmly from the room. 

“Now, Heaven forgive me! 1 feei aif 
I bad done a cowardly thing,” murmured 
the officer, while his lipa grew pale with 
emotion. ‘Coming here to partake of this 
woman's hospitality, | have erueliy 
atatrhed her to the heart.’”’ 

“You are not &) biame, my friend,’’ said 
Washington, In his deep tones, in which 


wee blended a eniden patho “Neither, 
if | read her aright, would ene rerall the 
who hase bravely falier hie enor 
ry's cause That in nmon woman 
ery feos speaks of ne aru i's j 
Mark Th wie abet sh she 
- io tearlees ' wor “rh. 
jeene from ber lips 
“lor mothers—our wives, i am prtsad 


as finelooking a | 


| said Artemus, solemnly; ‘1 


' you think they will run him?” 


| dynamite in bis mine. 





‘“jeorge Francis Train is kick.ng upa 
good deal of a rowoverin England; do 
you think they wiil put him ina bas 
tlie ?’’ 

“Train, Train, (eorge Francis Train,’’ 
never heard 
of him.” 

This ignorance kept the man qulet for 
fifteen minutes, then he said : 

“What do you think about (ieneral 
(jrant’s chances for the presidency? Do 


eT — _—_ ——=_— 
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Scientific and Useful. 

Hiocovens.—A new method of stopping 
hiccoughs is said to bave been sccident- 
ally “iscovered in a French hospital. It 
consists in thrasting the tongue out of the 
mouth and holding i thus for « short 
time. 

Parser Pires —It le claimed that paper- 
pulp water pipes have been tried in Lon- 
don with success. Henides being durabie 
and inexpensive, they are free from the 
usual corroding influences affecting metal 
pipes, and, moreover, are tree from the 
electrolytic effecta of the siectiic current 
om ployed in street raliway systema. 

I~ Disease. —An Engliieh professor re- 
commends to persone suffering from dys 
pt pela, consumption and anmemia, or any 
who need to take on flesh, t eat very thin 
slices of bread and batter The idea is 
that it induces people to est much more 
butter, a quality of fat most essential to 
thelr nutrition, In « form against which 
they will not rebel. 

INFANT ALARM.—A French inventor 
has devised a curious ciectrical alarm for 
infants. It consists of a wicrophonic cir- 
cult breaker placed near the head of the 
chiid In ite cradie and connected with an 
electric bell A ery from the child will 
actuate the instrument and will thus 
cause the bell to ring, swakening the at 
tention of mother or purse. 

CiuotTHgs Hooxs —A practical innova- 
tion has been introduced in a Herlin 
restaurant, where the clothes hooks are 
arranged tn such a way that, afier hang 
ing 2 coat on them, they can be locked by 
means of a enap lock tm the upper hook or 
hat-rack. Kegular guests receive a key, 
while transient guests have to ask the 
waiter to return to them their overooata, 
Since the Iintraduction of this patent hook, 
not an overceat has been atolen in the 
place, while pievious to that Ume con- 
siderable trouble arose both to the pro- 
prietors and gueste because of sneak 
thieves. The new hook is very simple; 
the lower part of It is on a hinges, and the 
lock i# attached to the upper arm, being 
out of harm's way. 

7 we 


Farm and barden. 





CATTLER. -Cattie suffer severely from 
flies and other insects at this season, the 
cows being © annoyed and restienn that 
they will frequontly fall off in yield of 
milk. The stables must be kept ciean and 
all breeding places of ties prevented as 
much a8 possibie it will pay to have 
moaquite netting on every window, and 
the stalls should be well littered with 
clean straw every night 
Kus pows Fanwe —When one buys a 
ron down farm at s low price he muat ez- 
pect to expend qoitesa sum before the 
farm: wiil begin to pay. In the hands of 
an intelligent farmer such a farm may be 
made first clase inafew years, bul the 
farmer who aime t) ineke a poor farm pay 
by taking crops [rom it without an expen 
diture tor plant food will only make him 





* wald 
more 


‘4jrant, (irant ? Hang it, man, 
Artemus, appear t& know 
stranger-< than any one | over saw.”’ 

The man was furious; he walke! up the 
ear, tut et last came back and sald: 

“You confounded ignoramue!l did you 
ever hear of Adam ?’’ 

Artemus looked up and said : 

“What was bis other name?’ 

—_—— > 

Wayriltm Han.—A lively story of the 
doings of « novice ina California mine is 
teid by a San Francisoo paper. Major Mc- 
Laughlin put anew man at drying out 


‘you 


“Now,” eald the major, ‘you must be 
sure and keep your eyeon the thermom- 
eter in the heater, If it gots above eighty- 
five degrees, you're liabie to hear a noise 
round here. When it reaches eighty-five 
degrees, you have juatthres minntea ty 
werk, for It takew it Juet three minutes 
rise to eighty five” 

An our later the major returned to see 
how the man at the heater wae faring 

“Well, bow is it getting along?’ he in 


quired. 

‘40h, firw’-rate ["’ 

“De you watch the thermometer ” 

‘You bet your life | do! And I’m keep 
ing her down 

The major went to the heater ar 

hermometer A hew 
‘ 7. 6 remarked 
‘. are at Ax e* nie P ; an 

an (ie ipped the Lherinbometer 

cket of i water and replaced it in the 

cater. Then he wondered what Vcl «anugh 


lin wae running for 


| senmton 


self and the land peorer. 

Honsms.—One of the effecte of the low 
price of horses i4 the tanishment of the 
“plug.” It must be admitted that better 
horses aré seen In ell sections aod the fact 
that farmers Lave been ceterred from 
breeding more horses because of the pre- 
valling low prices la proof that prices will 
soon be higher. The farmers who have 
fomis this year will no doubt receive good 


returns therefrom when the colla ma 
ture. 
THist es — When thisties get full pos- 


of the ground it ia dificult w 
6radicate them. They should te plowed 
under before they bioom. If the land In 
seated to Hungarian grass the thistias 
will be cot ofl with every mowing of the 
grass, and af ifungarian grease crows 
every other kind of existenoa, the 
thisties will not bave much chance. Piow 
the landin the fali, turoing under the 


out 


Hungarian grass sod: plow again in the 
spring, and then cultivate ihe land to early 
potatoes, keeping then ean with tet! 
hee and cultivator, Thie requires two 
years’ work, Out gives the thieties no op 
pertun ty to réc ipersv 
—_— 2 
er jit mise the »' 4int } ear’ al 
4 ras 
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Alds to Memery. 


Of all the special helps which have 
been laid from time to 
public, with a view to mental self-im 
provement, the most unfortunate and 
the worst conceived have been the dif 
ferent treatises published the 
title of ‘‘Memoria Technica, or Aids to 
Memory. | 
There is no need of calling in ques | 

| 

| 


time before the 


nuder 


tion the temporary benelit which some | 
of them may have conferred in par- 
ticular cases, and where a particular ob- 
ject was in view. It is probable that 
even these rare instances of advantage 
would be found, on examination, to 
have been very dearly purchased, though 
this has nothing to do with the present | 
inquiry. | 

The point which we have to keep un 
sight js, that--speaking absolutely— 
these technical aids cannot help being 
pernicious, because they go upon an en 
tirely falee principle. The principle 
which lies at their foundation this 
that memory is little or nothing more 
than the result of association; whereas 
the truth ia, that memory is the result 
of impression, which impression is con- 
veyed on to the mind by a hundred dil- 
ferent agencies, of which association is 
but one, 

Therefore, by raising the 
method association beyond its due 
rank as a part of the whole, and by set- 
ting it up as if it were itself the whole, 
a sort of violence is perpetrated upon 
the mind, which demands in reality a 
very different treatment. 

Let us briefly recall a few of the ordi 
nary modea by which impressions are 
received; in other words, let us review 


18 


single 


some of the usual aspects under which 
memory is seen to act. 
First in order, as in dignity, we will 


place what may be called the memory 
of substance, as distinguished trom the | 
memory of detail. We say first in dig 
nity, because the possession of this sort 
of memory denotes, more foreibly than 
any other does, a masculine quality of 
mind in all who possess it. 

Everyone knows what it is to fall in 
with a person so endowed, and to tind 
that though he may be very backward 
in the minor matters of a book, he has 
mastered once for all the sinew and the 
muscle of it. He may know nothing of 
the author’s reputation or previous 
works; he is ignorant of the date, the 
publisher’s name, and even the exact 
wording of the title; but he will repro- 
duce, well an.! vigorously, all the lead- 
arguments and positions of the | 





iny 
book. 
The opposite of this kind of memory 
is what we may here call the memory of 
It is the sign of a teminine cast 
the 
which 





detail. 
ntellect, and exhibits all 
pont, as well as the defecta, 

to that 


thing t& 


of uacful 


he 
typ it is obviously a 
take 
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rent expression and 
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| by 
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relative importance, though they are 
little in themse) ves. 

Distinct from these more general clas- 
sifications, there are kinds of memory 
which depend more directly upon the 


senses. The power of remembering a 


desirous of training the powers of re- | CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


collection, it may be briefly laid down 


| 


face or a figure, only once and perhaps | 
if it be watered by practice, take root 


hastily seen, is a case in point. This 
power is invariably dependent upon a 
keen eye. 


tiary sent by Pyrrhus to the Roman 
Senate, supplies a ready illustration. 
(In the evening of his arrival at Rome, 
this diplomatist was entertained at a 
banquet, at which all the leading sena- 
tors were present. The next morning, 
when all assembied again for the trans- 
action of state affairs, (ineas was able 
to address every one of them accurately 
by name. 

The last specialty that we shall notice 
is the same which has been 80 violently 
treated by the technical aids; it is the 
memory of association, Every one who 
has a memory at all, receives or retains 
of ite impressions by means ot 
associated ideas: and this fact, thong? 
wholly inadequate to defend the arti 


aOmEe 


tcial aids, is nevertheless the only avail 


able argument which can be used in 
their defence. 
And now that 
thing of that infinite variety of methods 
which impressions lay hold of the 
mind and establish themselves there, it 
will not be without practical advantage 
te search about, and to if 
natural aid does not lie at hand, 


may do for atrong purpose what the ar 


we have seen some- 


Rec some 


tificial aids vainly pretend to do, 
First of all, it would seem to bea 
natural proceeding, 


very considering 


| that the force of the impression is every- 


thing, to question oneself about the 


‘Without 


which | 


particular moulds which are moat easily | 


impressed upon one’s own mind, and 
the particular ways ino which the im- 
pression is taken. 

We are not now speaking about busi- 
ness uses of the memory, when 
tain amount of matter has te be im- 
pressed upon the mind by © eiven time, 
The remarks which follow will furnish 
valuable hints for occasions of that 
kind; but it is clearly the will which has 
then chietly to be called into exercise. 
Well-nerved resolution energy are 
then in demand, no matter whether the 


and 


impressions in be received 


easily or with difliculty. 


question 


But in all voluntary developments of 
the memory, which are undertaken 
directly as vigorous exercises of that 
quality, or yvenerally with a view to 


mental profit and amusement, too much 
care cannot be given to follow the lead 
of impression. For instance, supposing 
the object proposed is to learn @ poem 
a ballad of length. After it 
through, certain 


some 


has once been read 
alanzas, or certain points in the progress 
of the poem, will found to have 
naturally and without eflort, a 


deeper impression than others, 


be 


These should be tixed upon as land 
marks or slepping-stones, and = estab- 
lished first in the memory; and, by 
ygraduciiy adding on to them what yoes 
betore or what follows—observing all 
the while, and using, any new points 
which strike the attention—the whole 
poem wiil slip naturally and easily into 
the mental reyister, almost without any 
conscious exercise of will in the trans- 
action. 

A second dictate of nature remains to 
be briefly noticed, which is, that steady 
and rational practice wil: be just as cer- 
tain a training of the memory, as it is 
of the bodily powers, 

This opens the way for a parting word 
of advice against any approach to 
hurry in receiving impressions that are 


intended to be permanent. The remark 


s nearly as old as literature, that to 
ree the memory is like bolting ons 
rv esults of ai 
‘ almer Line NAC 
‘ are too piain to demand a 
word upon the subject 
And, in the case of any one who is 


a cer- } 


that that which is learnt only by strong 
effort will be remembered only by 
stronger; bat that whatever has been 
suffered by natural and gradual means 
to grow into the memory, will assuredly, 


there with an energy proportioned to 


| the vigor of the mental! soil. 
The story of Cineas, the plenipoten- | 


a © ee 
Senvick for one’s fellow-men exalts 


| all other aims; it gives zest to them, it 


purifies them. It rules out selfishness, 
but not self-culture, not self-control, not 
self-respect; all these must be kept and 
nourished to enrich @ life of service. 
('nselfish in its very essence, it yet 
teaches and enforces the duty of mak- 
ing the most and best of ourselves, not 
merely for our own gratification or gain 
or fame, but that we may thus be most 
truly able to serve the world. Thrice 
happy and bleased is he who cherishes 
this high aim, and who lives the noblest 
of all lives—a life of service. 


Tit desire to rise in life is universal. 

some or other it is the main- 
of human activity. It encour- 
aves industry, inspires enthusiasm, de- 
velopa power, kindles energy. Thus it 
is not merely a legitimate desire, Lo be 
simply tolerated, but a necessary one, 
to be fully recognized and stimulated. 
it the man would be less a 
man, the woman leas a woman, and 80- 
ciety by so much the loser. 


In form 


Sp ritny 





ruavt kind of success which consists 
in heaping up money, as popularity, or 
knowledyve, solely for selfish gratifica- 
tion, is retten at the core, and will soon 
fail, even in its own unworthy aim; but 
that which gains it that it may dis- 
tribute, and obtains light that it may 
illumine, the only sound and real 
prosperity, and is that which deter- 
mines the value of each man and each 
woman to the community in which they 
dwell. 


is 





(Nr of the meanest beings on earth 
a toady. The bluntest, roughest 
creature that independence ever made 
is preferable to a fawning, cringing 


| toady, who, for the sake of money or 


faver, praises what he detests, tlatters 
without admiring, changes his opinions 
ata nod, and would lick the dust from 
the of one in power could he 
further his own ends thereby. 


shoes 





A MAN’s moral character cannot be 
really elevated by external force. Peo- 
ple may awaken and inspire and help 
each other by their interest, sympathy, 
advice, and influence; but, if the char- 
acter to be built up into fair and 
beautiful proportions, it must be by the 
personal of the individual 


is 


force him- 
self. 

Tatent and worth are the only last- 
of distinction. To these 
the Almighty has tixed His everlasting 
patent of nobility, and these it is which 
make the bright immortal names to 
which all may aspire. 


yrounds 


itiy 





lik who is passionate and hasty is 
generally honest. It is your old, dis- 
sembling hypocrite of whom you should 


beware. There is no deception in a 
bull-dog. [tis only the cur that sneaks 
up and bites you when your back is 
turned. 


Pkipr, ill-nature, and want of sense 
are the three great sources of ill man- 
bers; without some one of these defects, 
ho man will behave himself iil for want 
ot eX\perence, 


USEFUL knowledge can have no ene- 


mies except the ignorant; it cherishes 
youth, delights the aged, is an orna- | 
t prosperity, and yields comfort 
4 
A aylight can be seen through very 
‘mail holes, so little things will illus 
trate a person's character. 














X. Y. Z% —Statisticians or medical au. 
thorities have failed to inform the world a: 
large what is the “largest quantity of whisky 
an average man can take without Going him. 
self actual harm.” 

F. D. G —Alexander of Macedonia has 
no claims to greatness compared to those of 
Cesar. Alexander was only a successfy) miit- 
tary leader. Cawsar would have been great 
even if he had never fought a battle. 

Reaper —The use of solid shot in war. 
fare has been practically gtven up. The pro 
jectile of today ts a conteal shell of 
hollow and sometimes loaded with powder so 
as to explode, or by a time fuse. It ts wonder. 
fully different from the sheil of twenty-ars 
years ago. 


T. T. K—A very Giligent search ip 
books devoted to the ortgin or signification of 
various ancient customs has failed to reves! 
the meaning conveyed by the presentation of 
the little finger of either hand to one's 
love when bidding her good-bye Perhaps 
the gentleman who holds a Grst mortgage on 
your heart ts an Inventive gentus, and having 
evolved this idea from his own brain, ts the 
only one who can lift the vell of mystery and 
wive the true meaning of his actions. 


R. L. G.— We are not quite sure that we 
understand exactly what you mean by an 
education which enables the young to face 


| the evilthatisin the world. The best antt- 


dote to what ts bad is a lowe of what ts good— 
the formation of a bigh tdeal of manly con. 
duct. That does not need any minate ac 
quaintance with the shady side of life. A 
wise education wouid certainly tnclade sach 
a general knowledge of evtl as would have a 
warning effect, but the investigation of im 
morality under the guise of a love of know!- 
edge is usually one of the sicklitest of shams. 


7.o.—1. In menagertes giraffes are fed 
on grain, corn, carrots and hay. Travelers 
who have seen them in their native haunts 
say that they are much prettier than when 
kept in captivity. 2 Ztrafeh, an Arabic word 
signifying long neck, is the one from which 
the English name of gtraffe ts derived, and ts 
given on account of the extraordinary de 
velopment in length of that portion of the 
beast. 3. Accoraing to the most trustworthy 
records the first gtraffe ever brought to mod- 
ern Europe was in 1827, when the Pacha of 
Egy pt presented one to the Partstan authbort- 
ties. 


Cc. J. S.—There ie no reason in philoe 
ophy why dew should make the skin fair, 
when bathed in it, any more than rain or any 
soft water. It is the rising early and taking 
the fresh alr to get the dew that improves the 
complexton. No, dew does not fall from the 
sky, it is the condensed vapor that rises trom 
the earth tn the day. It does not rise high, 
but floats tn the atmosphere, and when the 
sun goes down and the air gets chilled the 
vapor is condensed and falls in fine mist to 
the earth, It is more plentiful when thereare 
no clouds, because clouds radiate back to the 
earth as much heat as the earth gives out and 
keeps upan equilibriam. 


D. N.—The story of the courtship of 
Miles Standish, made famous by the poet 
Longfellow, is as follows:—The wife of Miles 
Standish, who went with the ptlgrime fn the 
Mayflower, died seen after her arrival in 
Amertea, The tmpeteous Captain Miles was 
dreary during the winter succeeding her 
death, and sent his young friend, Jobn Alden, 
to make an offer of marriage for him to 4 
comely pilgrim matden named Prisctila Mal- 
lens. When she had been tnformed of the re- 
quest of the Plymouth captain by the lips of 
his trusted friend, she looked at the young 
uian, and asked him why he did not speak for 
himself. The messenger biushed and retired, 
because he did not wish to be false to bis 
trust; but it was not long before an under 
standing was arrived at between the young 
couple, and in the course of time a happy 
wedding took place. 


Gopiva.—The question you ask about 
your son is one of the two most dificult that 
are ever propounded to us, The most dificult 
of all is that of suggesting remunerative work 
to be done by women at home, [he next most 
dificult is your own, “To what trade can 4 
boy beapprenticed with a feeling of security 
as tothe trade remaining a good onet” We 
can quite understand your perplexity, for we 
have felt it again and again on behalf of those 
who have consulted us. You wish to find an 
occupation that will be permanently remu 
nerative but one that entails only a short ap- 
prenticeship and that gives scope for artistic 
tastes. We do not know of any such occup®- 
tion. Year by year the pressure into al! de- 
partments of work that require artistic ekill 
and taste becomes greater from those who 
have means to pay & liberal premium and un- 
dergo a thorough apprenticeship. The suc 
cess or failure of a lad put to any of the kinds 
of work required for illustrating books de 
pends so much upon hts skfll and taste in 
drawing and his ability to adapt himself to 
progressive processes that we feel reluctant 
to advise with only a very general idea of the 
lad’s capabilities to guide us. You will want 
to apprentice him at home. Your best plan, 


then, would be to make atrect inquirtes of the 
firms that would be likely to accept him as an 
ipprentice. Anxtous thought about thet ’ 
t trades may take in the distant fut 
aCctICA valine, since change 
cast The better plan ts to try 
ome to apprentice the boy toa good — 
and trust to his sharpness to adapt bir se : ” 


changing methods in the future, and & 


and follow his true bent 
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THE PARTING. 


BY F. &. 





our love Grst bloom’d when sorrows loom'd,— 
an! need I be telling 

That, when so form'd, ‘tis rarely scorn'd, 
as rarely leaves Its dwelling ? 

Then do not grieve, hope and belteve - 
Bright days we yet may see; 

The same kind Power that tends each flower, 
will wateh o'er you and me. 


Rot ah! should all thou fear'st befall 
(Darling, my heart's now fainting), 
And Death divide me from the bride 
and sweet home Joys I'm painting, 
He whom we trast will wateh our dust; 
And this our stay will be— 
atend of time a voice Divine 
Will welcome thee and me. 


A Hum-Druam Girl. 


RY M. B 











as a hum-drum giri—that ie to say 
in the rare moments in which she 
was discussed atali. There are some peo- 
ple who do not need to be pushed into the 
background; they go there of their own 
frve will, and Winifred was one of these. 

How it wasthat she had gradually be- 
come a person of so little consequence in 
her family and the neighborhood, she 
would have found it hard to say herself. 
Reing the eldest daughter of Mr. Lovell of 
Lasworth Park, she ought, on once com- 
ing out, to bave taken upa position for 
herself and kept it. 

But there were too many treading on 
her heeia. One by one her four sisters 
followed in ber footsteps and came out, 
taking society by storm with their beauty 
and wit and totally eclipsing their quiet 
and less brillianteider sister, who sank 
into insignificance by their side. 

Not that she minded, indeed she accept- 
ed the back ground as ber natural position, 
and from that standpoint admired her 
lovely sisters and took more pride in them 
than any of the people round about. 

And this adoration was very acceptable 
to the younger Mise Lovelis. “Poor 
Winifred,” they would say, they always 
spoke of her as “poor,” “was so good- 
natured, she would do anything she was 
asked—they really did not know what 
they would do without her.” 

And people came and went at Lasworth 
and admired the tasteful draperies, the 
charming recesses formed by the quaint 
corners of the old houses, that, decorated 
80 artistically, broke up the equare look of 
& room and formed such delightful re- 
ceases for tete-a-tetes, 

Yes, they admired it all and the arrange- 
ments of the flowers and different colored 
foliage with which the whole place was so 
lavishly filled, and all the credit of it fell 
to the lovely quartette, Lily and Mary, 
Olive and Rose; no one would have imag- 
ined that the effect was solely produced by 
Misa Lovell’s tasteful fingers, that quiet 
Mins Lovell was not upto anything and 
could never be made to see a joke. 

But after all, Winifred was not quite 
forlorn, and there was one person at least 
who appreciated her to the full and would 
rather be in her company than in that of 
any of her noisy, laughing sisters—and 
that person was Mr. Lovell. 

Many hours would the two spend to- 
gether going round Lasworth—bis ances- 
tral home which be loved— discoursing on 
the advisability of taking a tree away 
here and so obtain a peep through at the 
lovely valiey below, or planting another 
where the gale had torn its predecessor up, 
roots and all, for Lasworth Park lay 
among the Cotewold Hills and there was 
but little guil for the roote to take hold. 
Winifred’s decision weighed m re with 
ber father than that of the greatest land- 
<—pe gardener in the worid. 

Changes had lately taken place in the 
county, for old Lord Cranby, the largest 
landowner and richest man round about, 
had died, and his grandson had come to 
reign in his stead. 

Perhaps the excitement was greater be- 
cause (he present earl was so littie known 
rte he was of a roving disposition, and 
- *pent at least a third of his life in for- 

£0 countries—and everybody was on the 


\ rINIFRED LOVELL was described 


tin. ‘4 : 
_ toe of expectation to find out what he | 
“like That he was thirty-six years of ; 


- and unmarried was the utmost they 
MO te about him. All around con- 
© Bid him welcome. 
ae ee of hie adventdid not much 
“inifred—why should it? What 
®should aman moreor iess in 
hee nee make to her? She 
, mae ~- — sisters discussed Loid 
the Pt ge Smlied to herself as she saw 
“ care with which they adorned 


he 





themsei ves before starting for the garden- 
party where they were to meet bim for 
the first time. 

But when the carriage drove off she dis- 
miseed all snch trivial matters trom her 
thoughts and turned and wandered into 
her beloved flower-garden now one biaze 
of color and filling the whole air with fre- 


grance. 

The “Lovell Quartette,”” as the giris 
were invariably calied, returned from the 
garden-party in even higher spirits than 
they had gone. 

“Lord Cranby was there, Winifred, ’ 
cried Lily, as she stood arranging her 
pretty fair curiain the glass and examin- 
ing herselfto see if she had looked her 
best thie afternoon. “And oh! such a 
good-looking man—very dark eyes, a 
bronzed face, and his hair nearly grey! | 
He asked,”’ with a little gratified smile at_ 
her reflection, “he asked to be introduced 
to me.”’ 

“He asked to be introduced to us all,” 
broke in Mary sharply. “One would think 
Lily was the only one he spoke to. Why, | 
he and | played croquet tugether for a | 
long time.’’ 

“And you did play badly,” cried Kose, 
laughing. ‘!l was ashamed for the credit | 
of the family that he should have seen 
such a shocking apecimen of Lasworth | 
play. Why, you minased a ball every 
time !"’ and Violet joined in her derisive | 
laughter too. 

Mary turned round hotly and Winifre«t | 
hastened to intervene. | 

“And what did you think of the new- | 
comer, Olive ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, Olive!’ struck in the sharp-tongued | 
Rose again, “1 don't suppose she even saw | 
Lord Cranby. She was not visibie the | 
whole afternoon, and, funnily enough, | 
Mr. Shepherd was missing too!’’ 

Winifred smiled at Olive’s blushing face. 
She was perhaps her favorite sister, being 
lean selfish than the others and more in ac 
cord with her own nature. To be sure Mr. | 
Shepherd the curate would not be a very 
brilliant match, but if Olive liked him, | 
what did that matter? 

The weeks rolled on; August took his 
departure and September was growing | 
old. Winitred had had plenty opportuni- 
ties for stadying Lord Cranby, for he was | 
in and out of Lasworth very often, but 
she reserved her opinion, for she could not | 
exactly make him out. 


She spoke to him very little, for as usual 
when any stranger was present she effaced 
herself and took up her old position in the 
background —a standpoint nevertheless 
from which she could perceive most that 
was going on. 

And Lord Cranby puzzied her. That 
some attraction drew him to the house 
was obvious, but then who was the mag 
net? He seemed to treat ail her sisters 
alike and paid one no more attention than 
the others—what did it all mean? 

And now his visit to Cranby Towers was 
narrowing toa dreadfully short space of 
time. It was the 23rd of September, and 
in two days he was going north to spend 
two or three weeks visiting, preparatory 
to wintering in Ceylon. 

He was dining with them to night, and 
Winifred half unconsciously watched him 
with anxious eyes, Kut twoor three times, 
whether by magnetic instinct or not, he 
had looked up and caugbt her glance, and 
ashamed of her scrutiny she had turned 
her eyes away in confusion. 

“it ia the Houghtons’ dance to-morrow,” 
said Lily, as they wereall sitting after 
dinner ion the drawingroom, “you are 
going of course, Lord Cranby ?” 

“Eb?” he answered, starting from a 
reverie, “the Houghtons’ dance.” “On, 
yes, | received an invitation. You will be 
there ?’’ 

“Ob,” struek in Mary, emphatically, 
“we areall going,’’ she weuld not aliow 
Lily to take the pronoun in the singular. 
“We have been asked to drive over after 
lunch tomorrow, and to stay the night. 
It would be such a long way to come 
home and 80 dark too.”’ 

“All going? Missa Lovell too?” 

Winifred shook ber head and Mary 
laughed. 

“Winifred never goesto dances,’ she 
said in rather a slighting tone. 

“Lily, I cannot find that book on fossil 
1 was reading,” said Mr. Lovell, turning 
the volumes over onthe table. “Il want 
to show Lord Cranby a passage. I wieh 
you would see if I left it im the library 





“Oh, bother ! cried Lily, sotto voce 
She waa sitting next the guest and did t 
wish to vacate er poe : She & _* 
she would find Mary in ber hair when 


she returned. 
“Winifred, father haa inst his book, do 
go and joo« for it, he will never leave ont | 


worrying ubhtil it is found,'’ and Wini'red 
rose and went at once. 

“Ican’t stand fussy people, can you 7” 
wenton Lily, turning to Lord Cranby. 
“They always get on my nerves.”’ 

“Are you talking of your father ?’ sur- 
prised. 

“Yes,” laughing. ‘1 can never stay in 
areom long when he isin it. He nearly 
drives me mad!"’ And she glanced archly 
at her companion, expecting a vigorous 
dieciaimer that she could ever be put out, 
and her pretty brows met in a frown when 
nO answer came. 

It took Winifred some time to find the 
book, and when she returned everybody 
im the drawingroom seemed to have 
changed places. Kose was at the piano 
Paying sott dreamy music and Lard 
Cranby eat silent by her side, Lily and 
Olive were having rather a noisy discuss- 
jen the other side ofthe room,and Wr. 
Lovell lay in his eary chair nearly asleep. 

“Here ts your book, dad,’ said Winifred 
going up tobim brightly. “I found it 
andera pileof papers—you really must 
learn to be more tidy,” and she looked up 


| laughingly as Mr. Lovell thanked her and 


patted her band, but she started and her 
emile died on her lips as she caught Lord 
Cranby looking at her acrosa the room 
regarding her with intense scrutiny 
through hail-closed eyes. 

Nhe was not used to being stared at, and 


| ashe began wondering why she should so 


often find hia glance wandering in her «i 
rection. Nhe peered in the glass when she 
went upto bed that nightto seeif she 


| ecould find anything wrong—a bairpin out 


of place ora lock of heir uncoiled—some 
thing to justify that plercing scrutiny. 
Rat no—the samal! pale oval face looked 
just the «ame as usual and the abundance 
of dark hair had kept within tie proper 
bounds, 

And #0 Winifred went to sleep stili 


| mystified. 


Winifred stood in the porch watching | 


her family as they drove away en route to 
the Houghtons’. She was leftal! alone in 
the house, for much against his will Mr. 
Lovell had been dragged off ton, to be 
present at the festivities, and #o Winifred 
had the whole afternoon and evening to 


herself. Nhe leant ageinst the atone arch. | 


way and wondered what she shouid do. 


It was a glorious September afternoon | 
and a sense of drowsiness pervaded the | 
‘air, but Winifred threw off the feeling, | 


and fetching her hat, determined to wan 
der off toto the woods which covered the 
uplands opposite. Down into the valley 


‘she wendec her way, startling the sheep | 
into asharp run as she drew near, while | 


numberiess rabbits scurried away at ber 
approech. 

The hil! was very steep and the sun beat 
down fiercely on her head, but still Wini 
fred persevered —she felt that the delicious 


coolness ef the shady woods waa worth | 


any trouble to reach. Nhe paused for 
breath when she got to the topand sat 
down and rested on a trunk of a tree 
whieh lay alongride the drive. 

Far down below was the valley from 
which she had come, looking bive and 
hazy in the distance, and on her right 
were the woods— her much-desired goal 
where the leaves were already beginning 
to tarn, and shone gold and red beneath 
the aflernoon sun. 

Winifred was tired, and perhaps the 
aot cooing of the wood-pigeons acted as a 
lullaby anyhow she drifted off to sieep 
unawares, and awoke with a start to find 
she was not alone. 

Someone was standing over her and 
looking down at her with a smile. 

She rubbed her eyes in astonishment as 
she met Lord Cranby’seyea ‘“‘How ever 
did you come here?’ she said, hastening 
te rise from her lowly position. 

He assisted her with one hand, while 
with the other he still held his horse's 
reins 
- “Have you bad a nice sleep 7’ he asked, 
smiling again, “you seemed eo tired | did 
not like to disturb you.”’ 

“Have | been asleep long 7’ abe asked 


“Ab, that [ cannot may. | bave oniy 
just come up myself, and | could notre 
siet dlemounting when | saw you. You 
ace | am going north to-morrow — «#0 i came 
to may go bye - 

“Oh,” abe cried, “what a pity the others 
are all out; they will Leno sorry) have 


miesext wv They have gone over t& 


gti ts « for the dance st? 4 
were "4 ng eal 
x 
Did they rhe aU Dine * an 
attending properly, 80 you se " 
own fauit 
“But lam «0 sorry,’’ in a voice of con 
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cern, ‘that you should have ridden over 
for nothing.” 

“For nothing? Do you mean then that 
I am to go beck again? Go home without 
my tea? You cannot surely be so inhos. 
pitabie r 

She laughed nervously and looked 
away. 

“I did not think you would care to 
come,” she said. “I shall be only too de. 
lighted if you will stay fora little while, 
for otherwise ! shall be all alone.”’ 

They walked on together slowly down 
the drive, Lord Cranby leading his horse. 
A horrible feeling of shyness had dearend- 
ea om Winifred which struck ber damb. 
W hat should she talk about to thie man ? 
She hoped..oh, how she hoped he would 
not stay lomg. (hn, for one of her sister's 
ever-remiy tongues, which never in ali 
their lives bad experienced such a sudden 
stroke of peralysi= as bers was afflicted 
with now. 

“Why have you not gone to the Hough. 
toms’ to-day ?"" he asked suddenly. 

“I? On, I pever go to dances now."’ 

“Don’t you care for it?’ 

“Yea,” regretfully, ‘Il used to be very 
fond of dancing, but it i« a long time since 
I went to a bail.” 

“Why have you given it up?" with a 
quick frown. 

“You sea,""she sighed, ‘there are ao 
many of wa, we could not ge out five.”’ 

“Rut you always stay at home,’’ impe- 
tient! y. “Why don’t you take it in 
turner" 

Nhe looked surprised. 

“Ob, I don't mind—the girls enjoy them- 
selves much more than l evershould. I 
am quite happy bere alone.’’ 

Lord Cranby checked bi« stride—it hed 
crower = quick that her faltering footsteps 





could searcel) keep up with him. He 
| checked his tengue too--he would have 
liked te have sald something, but forbore. 
| Again silence fell on the two. The drive 
|; Was amile in length, put to Winifred it 
| seemed double; she could think of noth- 
ing to eay, and he teo remained dumb, 
| Kat when they had arrived at the house 
} and tea was brought in, matters grew bet- 
ter. Lord Cranby threw himself into a 
comfortabie chairand appeared so much 
| at homme that Winifred, perforce, felt more 
at her ease, and her tongue war loosed, 
“There ® quite an excitement in our 
| lower regioms today,’ she said. “The 
| housemaid wae married tothe head gar- 
| demer thi morning, and there have been 
| great festivities up at his cottage.’’ 
| “Indeed And did you see the wed. 
| «time ?* 
| “Yeu smiling, “and some of the cons- 
tumes were so funny. Hut,’’ witb a little 
| sigh, “I deom'tthink lever saw two peo 
ple looking more baprpy.’’ 

Lord (ranby helped himeeif to a cucum 
ber sand w& hich. 

“i wonder how long it will last?’ he 
sald dryly. 

“Dom't,” she cried, “you are horrid 
when you taik like that Why should not 
their happiness last 7’ 

He ltooked at her for a few minutes 
through half closed eyes in the character- 
athe Way he tad. 

“Deo you btebewe in the Immortality of 
love? he asked! incontinently ‘ 

She wrinkie«d her brows. 

“People bave different ideas about fall 
ing im towe, she answered gravely. 
“With same,” thinking of her sisters, ‘it 
- On. y &@ Qeeetion of a few weeks, and 
them they prefer another person better. 
Bat ! de net eall that Jove, do you 7" look 
ing Up at him Wilh seriour eyo, ; 

Hie she k bie head 

“It tm omly tear metal,’’ he said, ‘not 
But you baven’'t answered 
my _~Uestion yet.’’ 

“Whether | bellevein the liunmortality of 
lowe? Well, ves, Dauppose I do—at least, 
I think of | were to love anyone at ali it 
would te for always’ 


the trne god 


lie \eant hee face on bis bands and look 
&! acromwe al Der over the tabie. 

“And have youever loved anyone at 
all? be sand, and his voice dropped lin 
careless tome, and he waited eageriy fer 
her anewer 


Bui she iaughed in amusement 
z 


“I? Ne lam twenty eight, and am to 
ola for such [rive #m linve you? 

Her ques startied } ! but he eaw it 
"es eek et _ - erity there wear r 

uet 

le ¥ ar?’ ag “ . t 
Re 
- “ 
a 
a 
: _ ” 
her bape eas er * ft na 
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with the lampe which suggested to Lord 
(ranby that it was getting late, for he 
took out bis wateh directly the butler had 
left the room. 

“Neven o'clock,” he sald with rather 
more than necessary astonishment. ‘! 
shall never get hon.e in time for dinner.” 

Winifred laughed. 

“You are your own master,”’ she said. 
“I dom’t suppose there is anyone to mind 
if you are late?’ 

He looked at ber whimseteaily. 

“As you won't take my bint,”’ he aaid, 
“Ll suppese | must ask for an invitation 


outright May | not «tay and dine with 
you r”" 

Wintfred did net respond with any 
heart ines 


“Kat the Honghtons’ dance?” she sug- 
geatet, “you will never get there in time.” 

“lt am eet geing to the Houghton’ 
dance,”’ be anewered offended. “I never 
hawt the «lightest intention of going, but,”’ 
rising, “ss you are evidently anxious to 
eet rid of mel will aay good-bye.”’ 


“Noa, ne," eried Winifred in confusion, 
‘you know it I* not that. I should like 
you to stay of course I should, only— 


well, I will tell you the real truth. You 
nee, there lx a dance at the gardener’sa cot 
tage to-night, and all the servants are 
going (MM course they will get dioner 
reuiy beforehand, bat it will be all cold— 
there will be ne one to walt, no one to—”’ 
“De you mean,’ quickly, ‘that you and 
I ehould be in the house alone 
It would be horrid for youn, and 
did not like to ask you to 


"Vo 
that 
atay.” 

Lord Cranby laughed aloud. 

“It makee no difference if you ask me 
or not,” he said Grmiy. “Il mean to atay, 
and you can't turn me out!’ 

And dinner passed off gaily enough. 
tinder Lord Cranby’s influence Winl- 
frexd's ahynese quire wore off, and by the 
time they bad finitehed she was chatting 
away volubiy 

The glorious harvest moon was rising in 
and shedding her radiance 


in why i 


the heavens 
aroun! 

“Lat us come out,’ said Lord Cranby. 
“It ts wicked to keep indoors on such a 
night,” and he caught up a light shaw! 
from the hall, and wrapped it tenderly 
round W tnifre-t. 

They waendere! down the old-world 
walk that looked a= if it should have been 
peopled with laties in powder and patches, 
and galliant# with their white queues, On 
the «tome seal af the end, moxs-grown and 
stained by years, how many Laovelis had 
wat and teid their lowestory? Kound 
atout «trutie! peacecks, breaking the soft 
silence with thetr ebrill voioen, 

OF; postie rose the undulating hills, now 
bathed in «a fest of moonlight, broken up 
here and there by the iong dark shadows 
of toe trees And away in the distance 
the sound of the fidies from the garden- 
ers cottage fell gomtiy on the still night air. 

“Let us come and see them dancing,”’ 
ealdt Lord Cranby presentiy, and the two 
wendet their way in the direction of the 
ruse. 

It was 8 pretty seens, the figures danc 
ing on the lawn, siihoutted and tranafig 
ured by the meonlight and apparently in 
the height of enjoyment. It had the ap 
pearance of some weird midnight revels 

tard Cranty caught the excitement 

‘ome and dance,’ he whispered cagerly 
“You say you like it 
to oursel ves,"’ 


to hie econ: pan ion 

wewlll have «a dance ail 
and catching ber slender figure round the 
waist, he started off on the epringy turf. 

On and on went the fiddies, the wedding 
guests paceed a moment for breath, but 
the twoon the lawn below stlil kept on, 
on amd om they danced, until at last 
through sheer exhaustion Lord Cranby 
stoppet He looked down into Wini 
frext’s face bathed In moonlight and 
Nasheed with exerciea, but he did not at 
once remove bie arm 

“Dia yea enjoy it?’ he asked in his 
qutek whisper “Do you think the gar- 
slener’s wetding dance ia better than the 
Houghtome’ tall tT 

Kut she turned her eyes shyly away. 
Momehow ahe did not wonder now if there 
wae anything wrong etih her hair tomake 
him look af her =. 


Nhe potatet to ihe hills sloping up be- 
fore them 
“lent it lowely—lovely ?"’ she anid. 
“Lovely! he echoed. “How fond you 
are of Lasworth! Could you ever tear | 
¥ reeif away, | wonder?" 
a » * ahe asked, ‘‘that 
.*? ~ € ? 
gt bad ' rom ei 
~ = GA x what you 
' 
i bey ei back to the housa 
~ ~=iiy the en, said Lord | 
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Oranby regretfully. “I suppose it must 


be good-bye now.”’ 

They went into the stables and he sad- 
died hie borse for bimeelf and brought it 
out into the grounds. He stood by bis 
horse’s head before he mounted, ard look- 
ed intently at Winifred. 

“I am going north to-morrow,” he said, 
“and then afterwards I am obliged to 
go to Ceylon—! promised my sister long 
ago, or I would not go Itwill be many 
months before | see you again, but | shall 
never forget this night and—I am going to 
ask you to remember it ten. Will you 
promine to think of me sometimes when I 
am away?’ 

Winitred 
grave eyes. 

“It ie not necessary to promise,’ she 
saldsimply. ‘One does not easily forget 
the happiest time of one’s |ife.”’ 

And as the rider disappeared in the dis- 
tance, a little fleecy cloud finated across 
the face of the moon and asudden dark- 
ness fell around. Only Winifred’s eyes 
had caught a gleam that had nothing to do 
with borrowed light and that would take 
years and years to extinguish. 

o ca ° ” ~~ * 

The months rolled away, winter came 
and went, and now «pring had begun and 
the trees and heiges were bursting out ail 


looked at him with her soft 


around. 

Winifred’s eyes grew brighter and her 
heart beat quicker every day. 

“A few monthe—only a few montha, 
he said,’’ she would repeat to herself, ‘it 
cannot be very iong now before he is 
here,.’”’ 

And meantime changes bad occurred at 
Lasworth, for one of the young birds had 
already flown and left the parent nest 
Mr. Shepherd had teen presented with a 
living in the south, and he had taken 
Olive with him to his new home. 

And #0 it was that when the Towers was 
once more thrown open and everything 
hurried into preparation for the Earl's re- 
turn, Winifred had left Gloucestershire 
and was ataying with her sister in the 
Isie of Wight. 

But she heard the news of Lord Cranby’s 
return with composure. True, she had 
pictured herself as being one of the first 
to welcome him home, but what did a lit- 
tle delay matter? 

She would be back at Lasworth in three 
weeks’ time, and then they must meet, 
and- did he remember she wondered anx- 
jlously, did he remember that evening 
spent together under the harvest moon. 

Littie scraps of news came to her in her 
mother’s letters, telling her how much 
greyer Lord Cranby had grown, how that 
they met him here or there, how he was 
always in and out of Lasworth as of yore, 
and how he was giving a danceat the 
Towers in a month's time and insisted 
that they all should go. “EKven you too, 
Winifred,”’ ended Mre Lovell, ‘‘are to be 
there; he will not let you off.’’ 

“Even you too!” 

Winifred had treasured the words up. 
lie had givon her « special invitation then, 
he had not forgotcen after ali. 

But gradually an anxious iook grew in 
Wintfred’s eyes and her spirits slowly 
sank. Mrs. Lovell’s letters had become 
full ofone topic only, which 
burnt into ber daughter's heart. 

It was Rose who was the attraction, as- 
serted the writer, pretty blushing Kose 
waa the one to whom Lord Cranby’s visite 
were wholly due; wherever she went, 
Lord Cranby went too. Lord Cranby and 
Hose seeined never apart, and so on and 80 
on, until the words dance od about in front 
of Wintfred’s eyes and the letter fluttered 
to the ground. ; 

Was it not only the natural course of 
events after all? Charming, lovable Rose, 
just twenty oneé—who could help being 
fascinated ? What was she, Winifred, 
with her quiet, shy ways and her nine 
and-twenty years, by her side? Ob, of 
course, it was only to be expected, and 
she ought not to mind. And she clasped 
her hands together tightly and forced 
back the emarting teara. 

And on her return home she had to go 
through it all again. Mra Lovell was 
growing excited over the affair and re 
jJolced to have a sym pathizing ear in which 
to recite her anticipationsn. But Winifred 
bore it all without a werd, and noone 
knew that she suffered. 

And in the evening Kore came into her 
The gir! was looking pale and sad, 
Winifred wondered 


one topic 


room. 
and not at all happy. 
at her appearance. 


“What is the matter, Hose dear?’ she 
asked, sitting down beside her You are 
not looking weii.”’ 

Rose tapped the carpet nervously with 


| her feet. 


*f am opnhappy, Winifred,’ she said, 





i 


“and | don’t know whattodo. We have 
quarreied—that is to say—he—he—oh, you 
know what | mean—he said something I 
did not like, and—and I grew angry and 
said J] would never speak to him again un- 
til he apologized, and he—he is so proud, 
I know—I know he never will” And 
Rose burst into tears. 

Winifred put her arms round her and 
soothed her. 

“Poor little girl,” she sald. “Don’t ery, 
it will besure to beall right. Take the initi- 
ative and go and talk to him yourseif, he 
—he in eo good, he will be certain to meet 
you halt-way.” 

Rose dried her eyes and sat up. 

**Yen, I will try,” she said, “and Winnie, 
dear, it is 80 nice of you to call him good. 
I am #0 glad you like him.” 

**Rose,"’ said Winifred slowly, and her 
voice sounded fer away, “do you love 
him ?”’ 

“Love him 7’ cried her sister with em- 
phasis. Ob, Winnie, I couldn’t live with- 
outhim. Ihave been simply miserabie 
these lasttwo days. He has not told me 
ao yet, but I think—I hope he loves me 
too,’’ 

She paused for a moment by the window 
and looked dreamiiy out into the dark- 
neasn, ‘He is coming to our garden party 
to morrow, and I will take your advice 
and talk to him. Thank you so much, 
Winnie dear.”” And she tripped out of the 
room with a lighter heart, while Wintfred 
still sat on in the silence alone. 

There were ail sorts and conditions of 
amusements at the garden-party at Las- 
worth Park—lawn tennis, badminton, 
golf, croquet, in fact, everybody was abie 
to indulge in his favorite pursuit. 

Lord Cranby went about from court to 
lawn sosnning the assembly—was he 
never to find the face he sought? 

At last, on one of the distant croquet 
grounda, he caught sight of Miss Loveil’s 
tall slender figure and hastened at once in 
her direction. She hed just finished a 
*2me6 and tarown her maliet aside. 

“I told you I could not pilay,”’ she was 
saying to ber partner apologeticaily. ‘! 
have only spoilt your game.”’ 

“How do you do, Miss Lovell?’ said 
Lord Cranby, and Winifred started round 
at the well-known voice, and ail the color 
left her faee. 

“How do you do?’ she repeated me- 
chanically, and he thought she might have 
been more pleased to eee him when he 
had been away #0 long. 

“You have finished your game? Will 
you come for a walk ?’’ he said, and Wini- 
fred silently acquiesced. Why did he 
want to walk with her ? 

Once out of sightof the rest he turned 
eagerly towards her. “How are the bride 
and bridegroom?” he asked samiling. 
“They must bean old ma:ried couple by 
this time.’’ 

“They have only been married ten 
months,” she answered slowly. 

“Only ten months?’ he echoed, ‘‘and it 
has seemed centuries tome! Winifred, 
what hascometo you? Why are you so 
altered? All the time I have been away | 
have been hungering fora sight of your 
face; longing for the sound of your dear 
voice, W inifred——”’ 

But she put up her hand to stop him 
with a little deprecating cry. 

What did tt mean? Did he then love 
her after all—love ber ? and her heart beat 
quickly, noisily—surely he must have 
heard it. But then Rose, poor Rose loved 
him and thought he loved her. She could 
not live without him, she had said. Win- 
ifred caught her breath. How could ahe 
destroy her sister’s happiness? No. She 
must stop him— keep bis words back at all 
hazards—fling beck his love. On, misery! 
before he began to tell! it. 

And meantime, while these thoughts 
passed as lightning through her brain, 
Lord Cranby went on. 

“Yoa promised,”’ he aaid, “promised to 
remember that night—tnat lovely moon- 
light night——’’ 

“I have not forgotten—it was cold—end 
chilly,’’ she broke in abruptiy, in a voice 
she did not recognizes as her own. 

“What! You found it cold when we 
wandered Gown the terrace walk oad 

‘‘And the peacocks made our heads ache 
with their loud, shrill noise.” 





Lord Cranby stopped and looked at her. | 


“Wintfred,’’ he said, and all the life had 
gone of his voice, “have you forgotten 
when we danced together on the lawn— 
just you and I—and the fiddies——”"’ 


Winifred caught her breath and her 
words fell from her lips in harsh, trregu 
iar jerks. 

“The grass was damp—and heavy,” she 


said, “and the fiddies—out of tune.” 
Lord Cranby was silent—at last he up- 
derstood. 


—=! 
“And that is all you ber 
said, after a while, which hed commen 
Winifred as an eternity in which abe tas 
tasted the bitterness of death. Bat bis 
cold unfamiitar tones brought her 
back to lite; she tried to answer him, be 
the words would not c me 
speak, but as she still kept silent—“Heg 
we we one go beck to the 
grou ” he said, and this time 
ness had left his voice and “eau 
apathy was to be heard out of which aii 
heart was gone. 
* @ 


* @ « e 

“Winnie! Winnie! it is all 
have made it up and—and ote 
me to marry bim,”’ and Rone’s appearance 
an she danced into the room was very ait. 

And so ber sacrifice had not been in vain 
—and he bad asked Rose. But, ob! be 
might have waited a littie time 

Winifred steadied her voice. “1 am ao 
very glad, Rose, dear,”’ she said. “] know 
Lord Cranby will make you happy.” 

Rose looked at her in perplexity. 

“Lord Cranby!’’ she exclaimed. “Why, 
1 am engaged to Oyril Norwood—| 
thought you knew Cyril Norwood ?” 

Was Winifred going mad or had she 
heard correctly ? 

“You told me last night,” she faltered, 
“that—that you loved Lord Cranby.” 

“Lord Oranby! Oh, you must have 
misunderstood me, I love Lord Cranby, 
when his heart is tull to overfiowing of 
youl Why, even last year he would sit 
and look at you for hours together when 
the girls thought he came only w see 
them— it often made me laugh. And now 
ever since he has been home he has 
haunted my footsteps —was that why you 
made the mistake 7!—Oh, Winnie dear, it 
wart only to talk of you.” 

Winifred suddenly burst into tear 

“Oh, Rose, if I had known—if | bad only 
known !” 

+ Rose looked at her in perplexity, thens 
sudden glimmering of the truth dawned 
upon her. 

““W inifred,’’ she said, ‘‘you strolled of 
together this afternoon, did he—did he 
propose f”’ 

Winitred shook her head. 

“No—he—he was going to, but | stopped 
him because— because——”’ 

“Because you thought I loved him, and 
you sacrificed your happiness for—met” 
the tears sprang into Rose’s eyea “Win. 
nie dear,” and she threw ber arms roand 
her sister’s neck, “thank Heaven, it is not 
in my power to acoept your sacrifice even 
if | would. You cheered me up last even- 
ing, now lam going to cheer you. Don't 
grieve over it, Winnie, for 1 know it will 
come all right.’’ 

* * 

Lord Cranby had chosen a lovely night 
for bis dance, everybody seemed to be 
enjoing themselves, anc it bid fair to bes 
great success, Only the host looked weary 
and depressed. 

“Are you not going to ask me to dance 
to-night ?’”’ said Kose, tripping up to him. 

He shook his head dismally. 

“J am not going to dance at all,” be 
said. 

“Then let us come outside and haves 
talk. What is the matter—you are not 
looking at all well ?”’ 

“No. lam going away soon. 
have gone earlier but for this dance.” 

‘Going away? That is very sudden, 
ien’t it ?’’ 

“Yes,” he answered, and looket up at 
the star lit sky. Every beautiful thing 
seemed to have disappeared out of hia life, 
even the moon had gone. 

“Would it be very impertinent t ak 
you why you are going away?” asked 
Kose in a low voice. 

He did not anewer at first, and then sid 
without turning: 

“It is not necessary to tell 
you must know.” 

There was silence bet 
few minutes, and then Rose spo 

“] am going to tel! you a tale, 
and without giving him “me 
she began : 

“There was once a garden in which gre¥ 
all the most beautiful flowers of the — 
—a garden full of color and sweet sen'™ 

“And some one came into that ae 
| den, and he wandered round sod —? 

looking at this flower and that, - »s 
not admire one. At last he cemeé . 
i before 
group in a corner and he stopp™ . 
it There was a tail lily, # bo pong 
dahlia and a rose, all flowers v'* ~ ss 
coloring and conspicaous from ® one 
But ~ qa not aan which had attract 
his attention. Over-shadowed Dy tes 
| plants and nearly out of sight 7** * a 
violet—a violet which would never 


| should 


you—I think 


ween them for® 
ke. 
” ahe said, 


to anewer 
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been noticed but for the fragrance it shed 
around. 

“And the stranger stood and looked at 
it, and the more he looked the more he 
coveted that flower.”’ 

Lord Cranby’s eyes had left the stars, 
and Rose knew he was intently listening. 

“And it came to pass,” she continued, 
‘that the rose fell a-sighing, for one that 
abe loved had passed her by, and she 
stooped and whispered her troubles to the 
little violet. And the violet, though it 
cheered the rose, hung its head and 
drooped, for no names had been men- 
tioned and it though? the stranger was the 
one whom the rose had loved,.”’ 

“And thus it was when the stranger 
came to pluck bis cherished flower tbat 
the violet hid ander the leaves and turned 
away. It boped if it could not be found 
that the stranger would take the rose in- 
stead, and so in its unselfishness it turned 
away from the hand it—loved.” 

Lord Cranby started to his feet. 

“Loved! Rose,” he cried, 
mean that she loves me?’’ 

“It turned away from the hand it — 
ioved,”’ continued Rose, an ii he had not 
«spoken, “but the other came beck and 
plucked the rose, and then the vioiet 
found its sacrifice had been in vain, and 
—and——.”" Rose left her seatand stood 
before him. “I do not know the end of 
the story, Lord Cranby—you muat finish 
it for yourself,’”’ and she turned and went 
back to the house, 

Winifred was standing by a window 
looking out atthe spangled sky; she did 
not hear Lord Cranby’s footsteps, and 
started at the sound of his voice. 

‘*Winifred!” he had said. 

“Did you call me?’ she faltered, look- 
ing round, 

“Winifred !’ he cried, ‘‘Rose has been 
opening to me the gates of Paradise. She 
says it has all been one great mistake. 
Winifred, Winifred,” and hecame nearer, 
“she has been saying that you—love 
ma.’’ 

He held ber closer still, and kissed her 
pale face. 

“Pat your arms round me, dearest,” he 
whispered, ‘‘so that I may know it is true 
and that | am not dreaming. It me hear 
you say that you have not forgotten after 
all.” 

And Winifred’s white arms stole round 
his neck, and her head drooped upon his 
breast. 

“Forgotten !’’ she repeated softly. ‘“‘liow 
is it possible when the remembrance has 
been always with me?—the remembrance 
of a still, beautiful September evening, 
when the harvest moon was holding her 
court In the heavens, and all the world 
appeared to me to be enchanted; when 
6ven the peacock’s shrill cry seemed as 
music, and the fiddles were not really out 
of tanne,”’ 


A Night in a Tower. 
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through the South of Ireland, during 
the past autumn, 1 was induced by 
the natural beauties and scenic attractions 
of the neighborhood to spend a few days 
at a picturesque little village in the County 
Kilkenny. 
The evening before I bad arranged to 
leave, the landlord of the tun where I had 


[* the course of a pedestrian ‘our 


stopped and I adjourned after dinner to | 
the little snug parlor off the bar, to enjoy 


a cigar and a glass of the native together. 
“Well,” said he, ‘you will travel far be- 
fere yon meet with such fineold ruins as 
‘The Abbey.’”’ 
“Yea,” I assented; “they are very inter- 
esting, and well worth a visit.” 


“The tower,’ continued mine host, ‘-was | 


one of the strongholds of the Danes, and 
was built long before the abbey. It serves 
asa belfry to the parish church, which is 
itaelf a comparatively recent stracture.”’ 

“The belfry looks a dismal old Bastille,” 
sald I; “just such a residence as a solemn, 
melancholy ghost would choose to ten- 
ant’’ 

“If ever a place wae haunted,” said the 





landlord, “that is; for many a time have | | 


myself heard strange, unearthly noises 
from it at dead of night.” 

Although I had been throagh the abbey, 
and 6xamined the monuments and relics 
of the olden times which it contained, | 

ad not been up in 


the tower; but my 


iriosity was now excited, and | ce 
termined to explore it before leaving 
About an hour afterwards | sauntered 
down the village. It was almost dark, 
but the churehyard gate was still open, 
and some men were employed digging a 


grave. 


Going round to the rear of the abbey, | 
saw that the door of the tower was open, 
and, ascending the rude flight of stone 
steps outside, which led to the entrance, | 
gained access to the first floor by a dark 
narrow passage, aiong which | cautiously 
groped my way. 

A more gloomy, dungeon-like apart 
ment than thatin which 1 found myself 
could not be imagined. A mouldy smeil 
that almost overcame me permeated the 
place, and the only sound that broke the 
death-like silence was the sighing of the 
autumo wind through the ivy that nearly 
choked up the narrow loopholes in the 
walia 

The story above this was.in utter dark- 
aema, but I had no difficulty in finding the 
stairs that ied still further up. On the 
third floor I could discover no means of 
getting bigher, and | was reluctantly 
obliged to return, resolved, however to 
pay another visit next day. 

After considerable stumbling and scram- 
bling and getting into wrong crevices, | 
succeeded In reaching the door, which to 
my alarm and chagrin | found locked. |! 
commenced to kick it with all my might 
and to shout through the keyhole, but the 
only response | elicited was the dull echo 
of every sound I made resounding 
through the walls and passages. 

Finding myself shut in alone in that an 
cient haunted belfry, with evory prospect 
of having to spend the night there, I could 
not overcome a certain vague fear that 
took possession of me. The great iron 
bolt of the lock was shotinto the atone 
groove, and there appeared no chance of 
my getting out uniess | could attract at- 
tention from the outside. 

I renewed my attack on the door, paus- 
ing every now and then to listen, but all 
to no purpose. The wind, which during 
the evening had been increasing in vio- 
lence, now blew with the foree of a storm, 
drowning all my efforts to make myself 
heard. I returned to the first floor, and 
shouted through the loopholes, but my 
voice was lost in the boisterous roaring of 
the tem pest. 

Hours passed away; the villagers, |! 
knew, were all in bed, and I began to 
think the best thing I could do would be 
to find outa sheltered corner in which to 
passthe night I accordingly selected a 
little arched nook in which I found a large 
Smooth stone that afforded me a rest; and 
here I determined to stay till morning. 

How iong | sat there | cannot teil, but I 
was awakened by a deep breathing close 
tomy ear, as of some person in a heavy 
sieep. I listened a moment; there could 
be no mistake. The sound even grew 
louder until! it filled the whole place. 





|} found in an inasensibie condition 








| one 


With a sudden tmpulse | Jumped to my | 


feet and calied out, ‘‘Who ia there ?’’ 
“Who is there?’ replied the echo, and 
then all was atill. Not feeling at al! com- 
fortable in such close proximity t» my 
mysterious neighbor, | mounted the stairs 
leading to the next landing; but on reach- 
ing the top, the moonlight, streaming 
through a window or fissure, reveaied to 
mea sight which made my heart stand 
still, and well nigh deprived meof my 
faculties. 

In the centre of the floor stood a tall fe- 
male figure shrouded in white, stretching 
her gaunt arm towards an mi- 
monitory manner, as if warning ine back. 
There wae no imagination, or indigestion, 
or dreaming about it 

There was ths awful apparition glaring 
at mé, the face ghastly pale, and the form 
enveloped in the drapery of the grave. I 
felt myself choking, my 
tongue became parched. With a desperate 


me in 
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accordingly a respectful distance. Next 


day | called on the curate, and related to 
him all that I had heard and seen in the 
belfry. 

“Well,” said he, after a hearty fit of 
laughter, ‘tt is ai:most a pity to spol! the 
mystery by an explanation. The begin- 
Ding you heard was from nothing more 
awiul than s fine specimen of the barn 
owl, which inhabits the turret. 

If you come with methis morning, |! 
will show you the ‘castle spectre,’ that 
barred your way t& the upper regions. 
Nome time ago the church was underge- 
ing repair,and we were obliged to haul 
up by trap doors from the veatry room, 
out of harm's way, a splendid marbie 
statue of a former rector, whom the seulp- 
ture has represented in vestments. | am 
sure it must have made a mont formidable 
ghoat, seen under the circumatances; and 
the coincidence of acloud obeacuring the 
moon just as you addressed the disem 
bodied spirit, 1 can imagine greatly en- 
hanced the situation.”’ 

The story of the tourist's adventure tn 
the tower spread like wildfire, and all 
sorts of abeurd rumors gained credence of 
bie heving been aceosted by hia sable 
Majesty, and huried from the topmoat 
window into the yraveyard, where he was 
by the 
clergyman and police officers 

—_—_ ee 

TktMens OF Sonerny —The nose ia 
such a prominent feature that it is apt to 
suffer severely when there is anything of 
a “emash-up,” and it accordingly happens 
that surgical #kill le very frequently called 
upon to patch up broken noses, and some- 
times even to plant a nose where there ia 
none. A cane, likely to be long known ar 
“the bleck bird cnes,”’ in recorded from the 
Iyndon Koyal Free Hospital. 

A servant girl was brought in with her 
nose smashed ty a hydraulic lft coming 
in contact with It The surgoon sent out 
for a blackbird, took out ite breast bone, 
and managed to insert it wherethe broken 
cartilage had been, with complete succes 
in restoring the former appear- 
aace. 

A severer task wae set for the surgeons 
ot another London hospital by an unfor 
taunaté individual who, having by default 
of Nature no nome at all, wanted to be fur 
nished with one. Willing to oblige him, 
an amputete! finger of another pationt 
was grafted on to his face, but it was found 
that ampuiation had caused the finger fo 
die, and it failed to take. 

The undaunted “noseless’’ man then 
agreed to the surgeon's suggestion that 
of his (the pationt’s) fingers 
should be eut off to furnish the missing 
nasal organ, but in order that the finger 
should not be wasted, should the opera 
tion prove onsoccesstul, the pationt’s arm 
was enclosed in piaster, and for four 
weeks he bad to hold hia hnger to hia fara, 
on the hope of ite taking root. 

It ullfmately did, end was then cut off 
from the hand, and now remains fixed as 
a nose, having been 40 manipulated that it 
can no longer be recognized asa finger, 
and the process of shaping iti« proceeding, 
ao thet ultimately what in expected lo bea 
very passable nos wil! be the result. 

There was recentiy seen at the 


maid's» 


Paris 


whom Dr. Berger, the eminent French 











Medicine a young woman to | 


| surgeon, hadeupplied an entire under lip, | 


mouth and) 


effort 1 cried out something in a feeble | 


voice—i1 cannot now remember what. In 

an instant the apartment was in complete 

darkness. 
Groping for 


the wall behind me, my 


band came in contact with a rope aus | 


pendet from above, and passing down 
wards. This l rightly eonjectured must 
be the beli-rope, and the idea at once co 
curred to me t6 alarm the viliage. 

I pulled away with all my strength. 
The loud peals of the bell reverberated 


through the tower, and were, | afterwards 


ascertained, heard for milea round. Peo 
pie started out of their beds in terror, ran 
to the church, and crowded round the 


| graveyard gate. 


After ringing for about a quarter of an 


hour, | went to one of the loopholes and 
shouted for some one to some and open 
the tower door, a# there Wasa inan locked 
in Ry this time the irate. whe vent 
near, arrived, an acco”D panied ’ he 
sub-iInspector of police, caméand released 
me. 


Il waa followed to the inn large 


crowd of people, who evidently regarded 
mné as something supernatural, and kept 


by a 





in place of the one Nature had given her 
which she bad accidentally lost. hie had 
minade got the ines with a plece of Neab 
eut from her arm, and had secompliahed 
the subetitution with remarkable #kill. 
There wae apparent disfigurement 
about the mouth, and the lip was red and 
quite natural looking 

The French, when they wish oollogui 
ally to refer to something that does not 
exiat, use the phrase an “Ariny pensioner 
with an artificial head’ much a we speak 
of the “Horse marines,”’ of, as on 
Continent, of a ‘Swine admirai.’’ Hut 
there bas now been found something very 


ne 


the | 


ike the first-named phenomenon, for m | 


a Village near Lille there lives a retired 


| artilleryman, named Moreau, who was 

a hero on the French «aide in the war of 
1670 

In action he wae woands! by a ahell, 


which exploded rightin his face. He was 


eared for by the surgeons, who were 
moch estonished to find him «till alive at 
the end of four days Nothing remained 
uninjured of his face tent the forehead 
and the jaw An «operatior wee per 
for mei a! + we fewer thar 

ecom of “ne were ake 
wounded part A wax a> , 

ef the 7 ee - “ 

Moreau revere ar for veu 
(iovernment wit petitions t oO ay 
with s piatinem mnmaetk, wi ha on 
got, some 140 years ago. ltl ansawern we 


only requiring to be repainted from tine 


it me 


At Home and Abroad. 


According to « Paris Journal, a French 
scientint is trying to compel bees to make 
medicated honey for the cure of various 
diseases, Hie keeps the bees under glass 
and furnishes only euch flowers as posnena 
the desired properties. Ky the different 
kinds of honey thus produced influenza, 
coughs and colds and many other ills are 
aaid to be readily Uf Indirectly reached. 





One of Lord Keivin’s many distinctions 


ia te) have the shortest pedigree in 
“Burke.” It begine and enda with hia 
father, James Thomson, Professor of 


Mathematics in the University of (ins 
gow. It might, however, have been con. 
Piderably extended. His grandfather, an 
other James Thomaon, was the last of a 
long line of Hooten Irish, or U ister, tenant 
farmers, Verhape the most remarkahie 
thing about them ix that none of them 
ever carried his mathematical studies be 
yond twelve times twol ve, 

Karon Kamond de Kothechiid has estab 
lished another colony In Palestine. The 
new colony, whick4a «situated in (ialiles, 
not far from Damascus, consista of a vil 
lage of 300) acres, with numerous aprings, 
and the sources of the Kiver Jordan. 
Thin settioment, will be eolonized by fifty 
farm laborers of tried experience, will be 
interesting as an experiment in 
rule. in the setiioments an md 
ministrator and « etall of officials manage 
the affaira of the eolonista, but the new 
colony will regulate ita own affaira. 


home 
other 


(lueer methods are occasionally adopted 
in London to raise money for the hos 
pitala. The “Laneest’’ aays that on a re 
cent Sunday in « certain part of London 
tLere was a street procemion organized in 
aid of a hospital. In sddition to the uanal 
bands and banners of friendly sociation 
which accompany these processions, there 
were tradewnens’ carte, decorated with 
flowers and vegetabies, the names of the 
of the vehicle being, of course, 
Kut the principle 
“attraction” was amanon what waa sup 
poeed to be «a sick bed, and attended by 
two nurses, one ot whom wan a qualified 
nurse and the other a porkon masquernd 
ing In @ nurke’s ecetame, 


owner 
consplenously visible, 


Join tabberton states that monquitoos 
are oxlremelyvrightened by dragon fica, 
and will notecome within yarda of them 
He says that one or two dried dragon Mine 
wueponded from fing «tik under the roof of 
an open porch infested by mosquitoes will 
eource allot the little pests away, and they 
will not come back while the dragon flies 
are there. This, he says, he han tried with 
surprising resalte, It isaweil-known fact 
that dragon files are prediatory and voraci 
ous Insecta, and that they subsist largely 
upon gneta, inidger and momguitoes, anid 
it is but nature! thatthe mosquito, who ia 
a wine insect, should regard the “apindia,”’ 
“darning needie’ of dragon 
ameall bird regarde the hawk. 


the 


fly as 


The bushel of cate varios from 4 pounds 


in Maryland te %) pounds in Oreyon and 


Washington. The bushel of tarliey woighn 


2 poonds in [etisiagos apd (4) im Onlifor 


nia. The lawaolt New York and Oregon 
make 42 pounds of buckwheat a bushel, 
while those of Mionéeota and Nebraska 
Cal for G2 yoounda, and Kentucky [4 
pounds The trusthe of rye welghs 82 
pounds in Ivuieviiie, but grows to fs 


pounds in Ohie, amd tmicmt of the Statoa 


Volatism welyt 


Waahingtor 4, in 


) poundein the bushel In 


Pennsylvania and @ in 


Ohio aod many «ft the other states, In 
Maine 64 pounds ioake @ Doshel Of apples, 
while 57 are required nm Wiseeonmin, A 
trtamleet of amit Weegvire teat TAI pomnde tis 
Virginia and eevoral of the states, but 
reaches (0 tm Maweaw itinetia, and brings 
fown the senles at Wiin Colorado, Ver 


hay remechext thre 
whee proviios ty 


thitei 
llinaxg of aleurdity when 


NOwAver, meennw t 


COB paralively reaent eyiximtion still ty 
force that in memeenring ‘ritalin specine 
Commitgicwlit em One teats vl ree qm 
tere «ff « (eek aha ? i rat tna’) 
—_ > oo 
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Wur Uoung Folks. 


ON THE GKASS. 
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fEVHAT was what littie Krica wanted to 
| know, when she got up one morning 
and found all the lawn sparkling in 
thesansbine as if ithad been «priok led 
vith diamond dust 
How it glittered and gleamed! Every | 
tiny biadeof grass was crowned with a) 
sparkling mem; and asthe slender, grace. | 
ful steme waved to and fro in the soft | 
summer breeze, the sun's rays shone | 
through the glistening diadems ins per 
fect rainbow of colors, till the lawn looked | 
fairy garden instead of the some- 
Krica had | 


liken 
what dusty green grass plot 
neon there only yesterday. | 

“Itlooka as if the Fairies did it,’ sald | 
Krica out loud, as she stood watching it 
in delight. 

‘Ho they did,” said the Bee, who 
putting bis busy little nose into the frag- 
lovely lily close by in 


rant blossom of @ 
search of honey. 

“Did they, really 7’ replied 
wae not at all surprised to hear 
talk, as ahe lived so much alone amongst | 
birds and inaccts that she quite thought 
she could understand them, 

“Haven't | justtold you so? sald the 
hee, who was rather out ters per that 
morning; ‘it's rude to ask questions twice 
Don't you know that?’ 


Krica, who 
the Hee 


over, 

“Tm sure I'm very sorry; | did not 
mean to be rude,” Eriea replied quite 
humbly--for it is rather undignified to 
have one’s manners corrected by a bee; 
“but, please, how do you know they 
aid 7" 


“Heonuse | was (bere and saw them.’ 

“Where?” asked Erica. 

“Why, at the Fairy Ball, of course.” 

Erica clapped her hands in delight 

“A Fairy Bali! shecried, “Ob, do teil 
me all about it, Mr. Kee,’’ 

But the Kee shook hia wings. 

“Can't! he said shortly; ‘I'm too busy 
this morning making boney. Hut why 
not ask the White Butterfly? Nhe was 
there, too, and ahe has plenty of time to 
talk to you, Lazy thing! She never does 
any useful work at all—Jjust flutters about 
in tbat elily, alinless fashion, on purpose 
te show off ber wings. All vanity, FT call 
‘.,°” 

And the Kee tlew away with bin store of 
honey, looking very proud of bin own 
industry. 

rica watched him until he was out of 
sight, and then sat down to wait till the 
pretty White Butterfly should Mutter into 
the garden. 

“J don’t think the Hee was quite fair,” 
she anid to herself. ‘The Butterfly in so 
pretty; | don’t see why she should atay at 


home, and not show ber lovely white 
wings, Just because she can't make 
honey.’’ 

Just then the White Batterfly brushed 


very softly against her cheek, which was 
her way of kissing, and Erica wea very 
earefal not to move her head too quickly 
when she 


for fear of hurting her; but 
alighted on the lily-blossom and folded 
her wings, she said, “Oh, dear White 
Kutterfiy, do tell me who put the dia 
monds on the grass, Was itrenily the 
fnirios 7’ 

“You, indeed it was,’’ replied the HKut- 


terfiy; ‘they gave a ball last night.” 

“No the Kee said,” remaked Erica. 

“Oh, the Bee!’ aaid the Butterfly rather 
scornfully, giving ber wings a littie fat 
“He doesn't know much about it.” 


ter, 

“Bat be was there, wasn't be?t’’ asked 
Krica 

“Oh, yer, he waa there, certainly,”’ 


agreed the HKutterfly; ‘but no one took 
much notice of him, He was so tiresome; 
kepton saying it was a waste of time to 
dance, and wanted to anow why we did 
not all make honey instead,” 

“What aastupld person!’ said Erica. 

“Ob, very,’ assented the Butterfly, with 
a yawn; “1 find him very dull.” 

“Then we won'ttalk of bim any more; | 
but please tell me about the Fairies’ bail.’ | 
“Well, it began at twelve o'clock at 
night,” said the Butterfly, ‘when you were 
fastasiogp. Everybody of any consequence 

in Our #OcleLy was invited, 





Dragon Fly, the Had 


f the Moth family, 


“There was the 


Spider and his wif, all « 


the on Kee and alarge numberof her 
M ms hie ay S fer ig! be 
- fa; 4 =e ¢ a 
¥ a” ool “at ‘ ~~ A ‘ a 
vite sarge on : 4 wi war Vv ’ 
nie of him, and reatedt a little inpiens 
antrnoGan, 


| ball, you know. 
and then sat down to supper under the 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


‘Oh, lean assure you the company was 

mt select; and Fairy Queen and her 
Kives looked quite lovely, all dressed in 
pink and green, with tiny white caps of 
lily of-the valley bells on their beads.” 

“How pretty!’ said Erica. “And did 
they dance?’ 

“Of courne,”’ said the Batterfly; ‘it was 
We danced till dawn, 


spreading pink and yellow toadstools, 
which grew for the purpose while we 
were dancing. Can't you see one under 
the cedar tree now 7’ 

“Oh, yea, | can!"’ replied Erica. 
that the one you sat under?” 

“Yeu,” said the Butterfly, ‘that is the 
one. We had a beautiful supper—a bioom 


“Was 


off the ripe peaches and plums, and the 


dew out of the heart of white roses, We 
drank out of the Fairies’ caps, as we had 
no giassen.’’ 

“That was funny,” laughed Erica 

“Wasn't it?’ said the Butterfly. “Then, 
after supper we all joined hands in a ring, 
and danced till the sun began to shine, 
and then the Fairies took off their diamond 
crowneand threw them down, and they 
acattered all over the lawn, as you saw 
when you came out.” 

What ever did they do that for?” asked 
Krica. 

‘Because the sun always takes charge of 
them in the daytime,” explained the But- 
tertiy, ‘while the Fairies are asleep. Nee! 
while we have been talking he has 
gathered them all upand put them away!’ 

‘So be has,’ said Erica, looking with 
Kroat surprise at the lawn, which was now 
quite green and had lostall its beautiful 
sparkiing dewdropa, “And when will 
the Fairies have another ball 7’ she asked, 
aflor a pause, 

‘Can't say, I’m sure,’ responded the 
Kutterfly: “but you will always know 
they have had one when you find the dia- 
monds on the grass inthe morning. And 
now,’ ashe continued, spreading her white 
wings ready tor flight, “lL really must say 
good bye, for |] was dancing all night and 
aus very sleepy. Good morning.”” And 
she New away, leaving Krica once more 
aione in the garden, 

Nhe must have been 
fell asieep inthe arbor; and when she 
wokesbe did not know if the Butterfly 
had really told her about the Fairy ball, 
or if she had only dreamt it; bat one 
thing she was quite certain, there were no 
longer any dlamonds on the grasa, 40 I 
think it must have been true—don't you? 

en EE ee eee 


THE GUINEA PIQ’S BALL. 


tired, too, for she 





HY SHKILA. 
éé | 'M going to givea ball tonight,” re- 
marked the Guinea pig. 

“Oh, indeed,’’ reaponded 
tear, with polite interest. “Who's 
vitent 7’ 

“Everybody,’’ was the reply. 
“I'm not,’’ growled the Kear. 
“You, you are,” 


the 
in- 


“Who invited me?’ was the eager in- 
quiry. 
“Why, | did, of course,” said the 


Vuinea- pig. “Do youthink [’'m going to 
let anylunly else ask people to my party?’ 

“Don't know, I’'in sure,’’ replied the 
Hear; ‘but you didn’t ask me,’’ 

“You I did.”’ 

“When?” 

‘Just now,’ explained the (iuinea-pig. 
“Lenid everybody was invited,’’ 

“But I’m not everybody,’’ objected the 
Hear. 

‘That's true,’ agreed the Guinea-pig, 
after due consideration of the point. “But 
you'll come, anyhow?” he resumed, 
brightening up aftera rather discomfited 
atlence. 

“Oh certainly, with pleasure,” amiably 
responded the Bear, 

And he went, carrying his dancing shoes 
under one arm, and escorting Miss Gorilla 
—whow he much admired—on the other. 

It was certainly a beautifal ball. Every- 
one agreed that the EKlephant’s waltzing 
alone was worth going miles to see; and 
as tothe Bear, why, he came of a perform 
ing family, so dancing came natural to 
him. 

Even the Tortoise came out and quite 
distinguished himself by dancing a horn- 
pipe amidst rapturous applause, accom- 
by the whistling Coon, who was 
wife and family; and al- 
together it was a very stylish affair. 

Pig made a 


pan ied 


there with his 


A fler enpper the (suinea 


hie want great talker asarule 


nm this ‘anIO! auspicious occasion, 


he cmlle«dt it be grew quite log vacious, 


The company did not pay much atten 





speeches; #0 they laughed and taiked, and 
pulled crackers all the time. 

But every now and then they drummed 
on the table for applause, which quite 
satisfied the Guinea Pig, who rambled on 
with his eyes sbat, and with only a very 
vague idea of what he was talking about; 
not that it mattered much, as no one was 
listening. 

Then they danced again, and the Mon- 
key performed some conjuring tricks 
which were very amusing; though the 
Bear sneered at them and said, ‘That was 
nothing; he could do a lot more than that 
himself.” 

Kut when he was pressed to give a per- 
formance he refused suite blantly, and 
went in a corner and sulkwd all the rest of 
the evening; and the Hy «na laughed, and 
didn't believe the Bear could do a single 
trick except climb a pole for # bun, and 
anybody can do that. 

Then the Popinjay, who was rather 
affected, and inclined to air his French, 
asked the Guinea Pig if he would oblige 
the company with « “pas seul.’’ 

“A parcel,’ said the (juinea Pig (whose 
education had been somewhat neglected), 
staring at the Popinjay in surprise; ‘what 
do you want a parcel tor?” 

“No, no,” said the Popinjay, smiling in 
a superior sortof way; ‘‘you con’t quite 
understand, A ‘pas seul.’”’ 

“You said that before,’’ retorted the 
finines Pig rather irritably, for he was 
annoyed at the Popinjay’s manner. ‘‘What 
do you want in the parcel 7" 

“Ob, Idon’t want a parcel at all,’’ said 
the Popinjay impatiently. 

“Then why did you ask for one?’’ 
squeaked the (uinea Pig indignantly. 

“1 didn’t,” explained the Popinjay. 
only asked you to dance.” 





Tne Guinea Pig sat down suddenly. | 


‘Oh, you don’t know what you're talking 
about,’’ he said io a resigned voice. 

This made the Popinjay very angry. 
"Yes, | do,’’ he said. 

“Well, anyhow, I 
(iuinea Pig. 

“That’s your ignorance,”’ sneered the 
Popinjay. “I didn’t ask you for a parcel, 
I only asked you to dance by yourself in 
French.”’ 

This lacid explanation oily seemed to 
confuse the poor Guinea Pig still further. 

“To dance by myself in French,” he 
murmured with one paw upto his head. 


don’t,”’ replied the 


“Oh, the Popinjay’s gone mad!’ and he | 


promptly moved behind the Baar for pro- 
tection. 

Kut, however, they managed at last to 
made him understand, and he agreed to 
oblige them. “Only,’’ he stipulated, ‘1 
must be sllowed todance by myself in 

cnglish, as J don’t understand French,” 

Of course, no one could object to that, 
and the (iuinea Pig began. 
everyone was quite tired. 

They even went #0 Iar as to request him 
to stop; but the Guinea Pig, with a bland 
smile, only waved bis paw and danced a 
little faster, 

It was very embarrassing. No one could 
say much, as it was the (iuinea Pig’s own 
tail; but at last they really could not keep 


THE WOKLD’s HAPPENINGS, 





The smallest humming bird Weighs 
but ® grains, 


Camphor and gun cotton are the chief 
constituents of celluloid goods. 


The street accidents of London amount 


to abont 3,509 a year—nearly ten a day. 


The loom was used by the Egyptians, 
K. C. 200 Itt mentioned tn the Bible. 


The trolley car is to be tried in the 
Maine lumber regions to haul logs from the 
timber to the main waterways. 


A Brown City, Mich., Jadge fined the 
driver of a wagon $4 for running intoa bicy. 
clist on the highway and lanvhing at him. 


An American firta has obtained a con- 
cession to build a ratiroad between Seoul and 
Chemulpo, in Korea, a ttstance of %) miles. 


Mascagni’s new opera, ‘Zanetto,” 
hasan ideal chorus It t# described as “In 
visible and only singing with closed mouths” 


The cycling craze threatens to ruin 
lawn tennis In England. The secretaries of 
the numerous ciate round London are in de- 
Spair 

The late Sir Bernard Burke is re- 
ported to have snid that over half the crests 
and coats ofarm- borne by families tn Eng 
land are fictitious 


ae hat flowers are generally beneficial 
ina sick room, instexd of harmful, as formerty 
supposed, f4 fully establi hed according to 
many phystetans 


The black ostrich often stands seven 
feet high. Its «peed ts that of a horse, and it 
can carry aman. The cassowary ts as large, 
but has a shorter neck. 


At Hammerfest, in Norway, the polar 
night commenc-s on November Isth and will 
lust to January Zied. The city is laminated 
durtug these dark days by electricity. 

An ostrich will never go straight to 
{ts nest, but alway* approaches it with many 
windings and deteurs, in order, if possible, to 
conceal the locality from observation. 


Compressed food, which has proven a 
failure In onrarmy, was found useful on the 
british expedition to Ashanti, The desiccated 
soup was not damaged by the climate. 


Violins are very susceptible to change 
of the weather. The «strings of a violin ai 
ways become more taut, and thus give 
sharper tone, when a storm is coming on. 


Humboldt estimated that the earth 
contained 54,000 species of plants, 51,000 apectes 
of antinals, 44,000 species of insects, 4,000 
species of birds and 744 species of reptiles, 


Until IS71 there were no shad in 
Pacific waters Inthat year a few thousand 
were introduced by the United States Fish 
Comintveton, Last year the catch sold for 
remarry Fifa, 


Liverpool has an ordinance torbidding 


| the use of street« to velicies displaying ad 


He danced till | 


of 


their eyes open any longer, 80 they all | 


went bhome to bed, and left him dancing— 
and 80 far as | know he is dancing yet. 
a ne 
ANIMAIS Mane Userut. 
very few animale in the world that cannot 
now be trained to be useful to man in one 
way Or another. 
Birds and beasts, if taken in hand when 


— There are | 


| brothers 


young, frequently display an amazing | 


amount of intelligence. 

Klephants under training do an im. 
mense amount of intelligent work in In- 
dia. For moving and piling timber they 
aré invaluable, while numbers serve in 


the army and learn to obey the commands | 


of their officers as promptly as any of the 
human rank and file. 

Itis anamusing sightto watch these 
inilitary elephants take their daily wash. 
Every morning the big beasts file down to 
the river bank, marching to command. As 
soon as they arrive, one half of them are 
ordered to lie on their sides, and down 
they go. Thenthe other half use their 
trunks as hose and squirt streams of water 
on those that are prostrate. 

As the water falis upon the animals, the 


| attendants scrub the tongh hide with s0ap- 


stone. When one side is washed the ele 
phants are commanded to roll over, and 
are assisted in obeying by the other ele 
phants who use tneir tusks for this pur 
pose 

As soon a6 the bathing of the firat half is 


finished the others un iergo the same pro 
rhe elephants have a wonderful in 
atinet for time, and cease work to the min- 
ute Phey go on strict trade union rules, 


know their rights, and insist on having 


CORK 


| tion to him, for they didn’t care about | them. 


| length. 


A man whoundertook to show 
bicycle was fined re 


Vertise ments 
an advertisement ona 
cently under the law 


Certain scientists say that Mara is like 
Holland Its tnhabitante appear to have 
drained the whole of the surface as a measure 
encroaching waters, 
when summer's 


igabreat 
which threnten invasion 
heat melts the polar tee and snow. 


protection 


New 


us 


Antonio Milano, who resides in 
Haven, Conn, may beset down in future 
being «a friend of stiver. The other night 
while walking on the «treet« a boy discharged 
a revolver, and the bullet strack a silver 
q fn hile pocket, through which his life 
Wie saved 

There are nearly ().000) barmaids in 
More than tu are 
wentlonmen;: 
in the 
omMcers; 


iirtes 


London 
fathers, 


yur aie 


bnoglinnd hom 


daughters iim 


ont have 


uncles church 
daughters of army 


phystetums snd 


evr 
“we danghters of 
daughters 


surgeons: low ol 
navy omicers. 

When William Jones, of Newark, N. 
J., went swimming the other day he took hls 
siuall dow along to wateh his clothes. While 
Trae t li tnagg was suddenly seized with 
cramps aod drowned. Pending the recovery 
of the body, the fatthtul dog kept close guaid 
on the clothing, and then followed his dend 
Inuster to the morgue. 


Stowe House, the residence of the ast 
line of Dukes of Bocktngham and more re 
cently of the Comte de Paris, is offered for 
sale. Of it Pope erote to Bolingbroke: “I! 
anything under Paradise could set me beyond 
all earthly cogttations, Stowe might do it.” It 
belonged tiilthe Reformation to the canon- 
of Qancy, near Oxtord: then it went to thr 
Temples, and through them to the Grenvilles 
The grand front of the house is ‘“#) feet: 
lhe gardens, roseries and collection= 


Jones 


of trees are among the finest In England 


Ts , slea 
There are about 2) different sty 
of forceps made for dentista’ use, vary ing 1! 


the izes nd forme of the beaks and in t 
‘ andle A dozen pl! 
A th 
ot 
“ , tw ( bh 
pre ‘ witha different grip & 
mndles and forceps are pade not only & 
suit every need in practice, but every pe! 
sonal rexpnirement of the ‘practitioner 





UN A SMILE. 








bY J 8B, 





ooly asmntie op an Infant face, 
the soul's first supshine gleaming through; 
llow it speaks of the future with touching 
“race, 
\od lightens up eyes of black or blue, 


only a suwtle on a echevol-giri’s face, 
Whom you chance to meet on her frolic- 
sume Way; 
hut the pretty picture will take its place 
in your tiniest heart for wany a day. 


ooly a smile from the one you love, 
Given at last to welcome you; 

‘nd you think the sky bas opened above, 
And all the world is born anew. 


only « sminile—how slight it Is— 

And yet, as we travel our tollsome road, 
It comes ike a balm to weariness, 

And '*{ts from the heart its heaviest load. 


———e 


THE WHIPPING POST. 











The little State of Delaware bas some 
queer laws, Its tax laws cover almost 
every possibility of taxation, good, bad, 
aod iudifferent. It has Sunday laws 
and Monday laws and laws for every 
day and bour of the week; laws that 
impose taxes upon pretty much every- 
body for doing, owning, or selling al- 
most anything. 

It has blue laws and laws of almost 
every ot! er color, but the Delaware law 
which smacks strongest of the past is 
that which maintains the pillory and 
the whipping post. With the exception 
of the custom still prevailing in LDalti- 
wore requiring wife beaters to take a 
dose of their own medicine, outside of 
Delaware, nowhere is the whipping pust 
a public inetitution. 

Iv order, says a correspondent, to see 
tor myself I attended one of those in- 
teresting performances. The victims on 
that occasion were two colored men, 
one of whom had been found guilty of 
attempted burglary, and the other of an 
assault op a lady school teacher. This 
lust offence being a felony, the court 
had sentenced the negro to be pilloried, 
whipped, and then confined in prison 
tor a period of ten years. 

The Sheriff and the chief jailer po- 
litely furnished me with the best ac- 
commedations which the place afforded. 
Seated on a pile of rocks, surrounded 
by a curious crowd, | bad an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing every action. 

The pillory, which stood in the centre 
of the jail yard, consisted of a high 
post firmly set in the ground, and about 
twelve feet from the base was a square 
plattorm six feet each way, through 
which the post projected. 

Four or five feet above the platform a 
board about six feet long and fiftcen 
iuches wide was fastened vertically in 
the centre to the upright. It was orig- 
inally ove board, but had been split in 
the centre after two round holes had 
been made, each near the end. Each 
hole was of the size tu surround a man’s 
neck, 

The victims ascended by a ladder, 
and when on the platform cach was 
compelled to thrust bis head through 
vue of the large apertures, the upper 
half of the plank having been raised for 
that purpose apd then lowered, and 
then the ends securely fastened together. 
thus was formed a complete woodeu 
collar with the darkey’s head protrud- 
ing op ope side and a!) the rest of him, 
except his bands, ou the other. 

At the same time that his neck was 
secured by the closing of the two halves 
of the plank the bauds were also con- 
lined in a similar manner, being en- 
closed in wooden handcufls, as it were, 
ove on each side of the circle that held 
the neck. The wretched victims were 
‘hus coutined at precisely 10 o’clock and 
remained in that predicament one hour. 

It was # strange spectacle to those 
witnessing it for the first time. The 
Victims’ beads and faces were exposed 
hecessarily 


bent, and, evidently the 


sOMere Were a position to suffer 
bul A rat there was ap 

y i specia discomfort but 

r minute sauymented the distress 


WHICH Was manifest in their 








by the frequent nervous twitching of 
the legs and the shifting of their feet. 

When the hour of torture had nearly 
expired I glanced at my watch, which 
one of the victims happened to observe. 
In a low tone he asked me what time it 
was. When I[ replied that it lacked 
only six minutes of 11 o'clock he 
thanked me and a smile of sutisfaction 
passed over his ebony face. 

Promptly at 11 o'clock the two 
wretches were released and alluwed to 
descend and re-enter their cells, there 
to rest in quiet for balf an hour in order 
that they might be the better prepared 
for the flogging they were to receive as 
the second installment of physical tor- 
ture, 

Thirty minutes later they were led 
out again, one ata time. Each man in 
turn stepped up to the post beveath the 
platform on which he had formerly 
stood, aud both of his hands were 
quickly fastened to the posts by means 
of iron clasps. He was stripped naked 
to the waist, ready for the lash, the 
lesser criminal to receive twenty lashes 
and the greater one thirty lashes. 

At this juncture the Sheriff, a large, 
powerful, but really kind-hearted gentle- 
mau, appeared upon the scene, holding 


in his hand the officjal instrument of 


torture. The whip consisted of a 
wooden handle about an inch and a 
half in diameter and two feet lony. 
Attached to one cud of it were nine 
round, black lashes or stripes of leather 
of the same length as was the handle. 

With steady stroke, slowly, and with 
perfect composure, he applied the sting- 
ing lashes to the bare back and shoul- 
ders of the crouching, trembling vic- 
tim. 

Every time the whip came down on 
the exposed flesh the prisoner trem- 
bled from head to foot, bit his lips, and 
squirmed as if the torture was more 
than he could endure. And yet during 
the whipping process neither of the un- 
fortunate offenders uttered a word or 
gave an audible groan or murmur. 

The thrashing administered, each vic- 
tim, with his back and shoulders show- 
ing great welts, aud furrows, was 
hustled back to his place of contine- 
ment, The crowd then quietly dis- 
persed, apparently well satistied with 


the free entertainment. 
——>- «<a — 


NokTH AND SouTH.—Colored men 
and women from southern climes, par- 
ticularly those from the West Indies 
and South America, carry burdens on 
their heads, and seem to do it asa 
matter of course, whereas colored meu 
and colored women born or brought up 
in the Northern States or in Canada 
pursue the method which bas been yen- 
erally observed to be that of the people 
{rom northern countries. It is also uo- 
ticeable that sailors from the North 
Gefman or Scandivavian ports who as- 
sist in unloading @ vessel carry, so far 
as possible, articles upon their backs, 
whereas Kast Indian sailors, VPortu- 
guese sailors, and sailors from Mediter- 
ranean ports carry them as far as pos- 


sible upon their beads. 
rT 


brains of Bold. 


Act in time and there will be vo 
haste. 

Train children to bear their hurts 
with fortitude. 

Principles are the strings upon which 
we hang diverse facts 





Ever forward! Move backward ouly 
for added momentum, 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy 
volce. Take each man's Censure, but reserve 
thy judgment 

Gratitude becomes selfishness when it 
ix too profuse, to be over thankful for one fa 
vor i4 tn effect to be paving the way for an- 


| other. 
w the broiling sun, their backs were | 


laces and | 


It is held that it is on instruction and 


education that the future security and dire« 
t of the destiny of very natio en 
4 ad “ 
t -{ 
si 
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___ Femininities. 


The eyes should not be used in weak- 


ness or sickness. 


It is safe to remember a woman’s 
birthday, provided you forget her age. 


Inu all mythology and tolklore white 
flowers are supposed to spring from tears. 


First doctor: Have you lost any pa- 
tients recently? Second doctor: Only one. 
Ife got well, and has yone over to the homeo- 
paths. 


“T’m taking cooking lessons of Mrs. 
Plecrust.” “Do you find them benefictalt” 
“Very. I have already learned how to tell 
when something's burning.” 


Ladies’ bicycles are now turned out 
in England with charming bags, holding 
many dainty articles, such as mirror, powder 
pul? and perfume bottle. 


In ancient times Fabius Maximus and 
Cincinnatus performed thetr famous ex plotts 
when over 60 years of age. Turenne did his 
best work at 60, so did Rodney and Earl St. 
Vincont, 


Miss Vlayue: Is it true that you said 
the mere sight of my face would make « man 
climb @ fence? Llardgieaves: l—or—1l meant, 
of course, If the man was on the other side of 
the fence, 





The Empress of China has a great 
passion for jowels. It used to be legal for a 
Chinese woman to wear diamonds, but the 
present Empress changed all that by persist 
ing tn her fanctes, 


Oue of the first requisites of a well- 
ordered home or business ts punctuallty. If 
there ts no regard for time, if the adimtnistra 
tion is “happy wo-lucky,” there will always be 
more or less friction, 


The cords of window blinds are good 
barometers. When they become tight the 
reason is found in the fact that the alr ts 
moOlst; the cords have absorbed sume of the 
molsture, and so are drawn taut. 


Blobbs: What nousense it is for the 
hewspapers in their accounts of weddings to 
describe the bride being led to the altar, 
Slobbs: Ilow sot Blobbs: Well, musost girls 
could find thetr way there tn the dark. 


In the reign of Heury VIIL., it was 
the custom for brides to wo to chuich with 
thetr hatr loose and hanying down the back. 
Anne Boleyn wore her hatrin this fashion at 
her imarriange, Wreaths made of ears of comm 
wore also worn by brides at this pertod, 


A gentleman once asked a little yirl, 
an only child, how inany sisters she had, and 
was told three or four, ler mother asked her 
when they were alone, what tnduced her to 
tell such an untruth. “Why, tama," crted 
Mary, “I did not want him to think that you 
were 40 poor that you hadn't but one child.” 


Sheridan’s solicitor, calling one day, 
found his wife alone and walking about tna 
state of Violont ercitement. He asked what 
wis the matter, Iler only reply was that “her 
husband wasn villain.” After some thu able 
added, with some hesitation, “Why, | have 
discovered that all the love leteers he sent 
to me were the very snine as those lhe sent to 
his first wife.”’ 


Young lady: Will you please yive 
me a Stall bottle of eyether? 

Drug clerk: Of whut, mites? 

Young lady: Of eyothor, prienoe 

Drug clerk: KLyether! eyether’ To do not 
think we have it in store 

Young lady: Oh, yes. Dn sure 
It is sometinnes callod ether by Iwnorant peo 
ple 

“Well, poor Smith! He i» rid of that 
tulkative wifeof his 

“What! [—I hadn't heard 

“Why, she fell hoadforemost into » tubful 


you have 


of cream this taoruing 
“Land sakes! Did «he drown? 
“No, but herchin churned forty pouuda of 
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FAasculinities. 
The man who takes too many horns is 


The man who says the right thing at 
the right time is the man who says nothing at 
all when tn doubts, 


A crusty old bachelor says, the talk 
of women ts usually about the mon. Even 
their laugh te but “he! he!" 


“What did Augusta’s father say when 
you asked him for his daughtert" “He asked 
me when I expected to move in.” 


Travis, entering Ll’oseboy’s oflice on 
tho latter's busy day: Posoboy, were you ever 
engaged? Poseboy: Yes I am vow. Go 
‘way. 

“What do you think of divorce ?’’ 
asked some one of a young girl “Oh, TL don't 
know! Lhbadn’t thought of getting married 
yet.” 


Court dress in Berlin is to be modi- 
fled ou the Venetian costames of the Kennls 
sance. The Deputios will appear as Venetian 
Senators. 


The London Law Cuarantee and 
Trust Soctety now thaures againet twtos; fora 
premium of $20 lt will pay @lowoit it ts twhue 
The first policy issued was useful, lt was 
twins 


A clergyman of the Church of Eny 
land, who wave his fortune of §lO)U te 
charity, bax just died in the Market Bosworth 
Won khouse 
parish. 


Many # wan thinks it in virtue that 
keops tim from turping a rascal, when tn 
reality itisonly a full stomach, One elould 
be careful, and not wilstake pudding for 
principle, 


Ilo had once been curate of the 


Dozber : Do you think that coustautly 
woartng a bat basa tendency to make a tan 
bald? Jazlin: No; but when a inn is bald Ive 
noticed that it ius «a tondency to make hin 
coustantly wear a hat, 


Hlicks: What makes you yo to a 
tallor to get your clothes? You conid yet 
them ready made, Just us good, for lalf the 
money. Wicks, You, butt i wot them ready 
made, I should have to pay for them cash 
down, 


Socrates was of opinion that if we 
laid all our adversities and misfortunes tn 
one common heap, with this condithon that 
each one should carry outof tt an equal pot 
tion, Nest men would be wind to take up thelr 
own again, 


Dobbs: Do you notice any diflereuce 
in your wife now trom the days of your 
courtship? Nobbs: Yes, bdo. Tn thome days 
she would be content to sit on ny knee, now 
she wits on ine alloxyether whenever «he ret 
an opportunity. 


Dobsou: I’ve just heard of your mar 
riage, old boy. 

Hobson, sadly You, PE tarrted three tmeonthes 
ago 

Dobson: Well, it tan't toe late to offer con 
Mratulations, of Course 


Mobson: A Little bites, Protects, a little late 


Mrs, Honeydove: Dear me! 1 can’t 
seo what can keep Chuatles Gut so late Ilewe 
it Ix eloven o clock He's « rewular slave: te 
lin bustuess.” 

hin, Twicenimarriod, pitytuwly: Dhiat « wheat 
J thoupyht of miy ret tusleand, hour, trot the 
woond knows its nlways best to wet bone by 
(inner time.” 


Most medical men consider that a 
cold bath every snorting te mpl to her tice 
bari than wood to uny bul poreons of m very 
Vigorous Coustitutlon Dive senastile thing te 
do la to wee that thie temperature of the water 


in cold weather Ia not lower Chian Ciimt of the 


je uatt A datiy bath t6 tiost henmlthful, truat tt 
| should not be ao cold as to yive a abliock to the 
system 


fine butter before she could be pulled out of 


the cream 


When the Ilouse of Commons voles it 


marches out lite the lotlphes, where ble tet 


|} bere are connted by the tellers like lies 


He: Then everything is lixed, and we | 


can be marriod tn May, can t wet 
She: There ts only one thing Po have not 
spoken of, and tiamitoa lostisted that To tiust 
He: Certainly, ny angel Wins te 107 Bh 


and Piidoit. Ask for the golden Neece, and 
ff such # thing Is in existence, Lil wet It, ay, 
even though | must switn the seus, Clint the 
loftiest penks, or search tn the fuming craters 
of intghty volcanoes, Dib do tt 

She: Itisn'tisuch, my dear, Matin said i 
mustask you how much you thutended to al 
low mie & Week for pln money? 

Ile: Ui—er—hbow much ate plus «a paper 
now? 

The tinger-nails should be cut about 
once «a Wweek—certalniy not oftener. This 
should be done just after washing, the nall be 


fog wofter at such atime. Care should be taken 


The average distance traversed by eaeh mem 


teen freon til set tee thier Levbetry ds 2h feet, 
that at the all night sttthag on tive smtiou 
tural bill, when thirty three Ulvintonms were 


made, cach momber tramipod exactly aw totle 


land a hall, without counting unoMmMeolale ecur 
me go through any trial for your dour «ake, | ate ahi ’ 


not to cut them too short, although tf left! 


too long they will frequently get torn and 


broken They should be nicely rounded at 


the corners. If troubled by the skin adhering 


to the naf a8 10 yrows, it should be pressed 
lown with the towel after washing, or, if that 
a 


joes not prove ef act is t muet lt». (yet 


slonma to the steokting and refrestitnent pretties 


‘Jet's see,’’ the lawyer mused, as 
be softly pulled at hin er, your tate 
Jolumon, Ian tier 

“Ten: ose.” 

“You married a widow who bad we thew 
cand dollars in mortyages? 

“Donarried a widder 

“And the mortgages? 

“Were on the widde: pricrprenty 
I up here now to ree 


yround for divorce 


Iu addition to lis love of stamyp « 
lecting the Czar of Kusela basa weak te 
henutifully tou j lena \ “et oof I 

| ewok, recently ent ius uy 4 

firin, are sald to be perfect spectinens of 
art of train i ! 0” Is 

wit! if et ‘ 4 lw 


I 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


ON THE GKANS. 





nyYao.n 





know, when she got up one morning 
and found all the lawn aparkling in 
ithad been apriokied 


‘a wae what littie Frica wanted to 


thesanshine as if 
vith diamond dust 

How it glittered and gleamed! Every 
tiny biadeof grass was crowned with a 
sparkling gem; and asthe slender, grace. 
ful stems wavelto and fro in the soft 
summer breeze, the sun's raya shone 
through the giistening diadems ina per 
fect rainbow of colors, till the lawn looked 
like a fairy garden instead of the some- 
what duaty green grase plot Krica had 
seen there only yesterday. 

“Itlookaas if the Fairies did it,’ said 
Erica out lond, as she stood watching it 
in delight. 

‘Mo they did,” said the Bee, who 
putting bie basy littie nose into the frag- 
rant blossom of a lovely lily ciose by in 
search of honey. 

“Did they, really 7’ replied 
wae not at all surprised to hear 
taik, as she lived eo much alone amongst 
birds and insects that she quite thought 
she could understand them. 

“Haven't i just told you ro?" 
Kee, who war rather out of teu per thal 
morning; “it's rude to ask questions twice 


sald the 


over, Don't you know that?’ 

“Tm eure I'ai very sorry; | did not 
mean to be rude,’ Erica replied quite 
humbly—for it is rather undignified to 
have one’s manners corrected by a bee; 
“but, please, how do you know they 
aii?" 


*Heeause | was (bere and saw therm.’’ 

“Where?” asked Erica. 

“Why, at the Fairy Ball, of course.” 

Erica clapped her banda in delight 

“A Fairy Ball! sheecried, “Ob, do tell 
me all about it, Mr. Kee."’ 

Rut the Kee shook his wings. 

“Can't! he said shortly; “I’m too busy 
this morning making boney. Kut why 
not ask the White Butterfly? Nhe was 
there, too, and she hae plenty of time to 
talk to you. Lazy thing! Nhe never does 
any useful work at all—juat flutters about 
in that elily, almless fashion, on purpose 
to show off her wings. All vanity, | call 
“2,” 

And the Kee flew away with bis store of 
honey, looking very proud of bis own 
industry. 

Erica watched him until he was out of 
sight, and then sat down to wait till the 
pretty White Rutterfly should flutter into 
the garden. 

“I don't think the Kee was quite fair,’”’ 
she said to herself. ‘The Butterfly is so 
pretty; | don't see why she should stay at 


home, and not show ber lovely white 
wings, just because she can't make 
honey.”’ 

Just then the White Katterfly brushed 


very softly against her cheek, which was 
her way of kissing, and Erica was very 
careful not to move her head too quickly 
for fear of burting her; but when she 
alighteton the lily-blossom and folded 
she seid, “Oh, dear White 
do tell me who pat the dia- 
the grass. Waa it reniily the 


her wings, 
Kuttertl y, 
monds on 
falries ?"" 

“You, indeed It was,"’ replied the 
terfiy; “they gave a tall last night.’’ 

“No the Kee said,’ remaked Erica. 

"Oh, the Bee! anid the Butterfly rather 
scornfully, giving her wings a littie flut- 
ter. “He doesent know much about it.” 

“But he was there, wasn’t he?’’ asked 
Krica 

“Oh, yee, he waa there, certainly,’ 
agreed the HKutterfy; “but no one took 
much notice of him. He was so tiresome; 
kept on saying IC was a waste of time to 
dance, and wanted to anow why we did 
not all make honey instead,”’ 

“What a etupid person!" said Erica. 

‘Ob, very,” asvented the Butterfly, with 
a yawn; “i find him very dull.” 

“Then we won'ttalk of bim any more; 
but please tell me about the Fairies’ ball.’’ 

“Well, it began at twelve o'clock at 


But- 


night,” said the Butterfly, “when you were | 


fast asioep. Everybody of any consequence 


in Our eo lety was invited. 

‘There was the Dragon Fly, the Kad 
Npicer and his wife, all of (he Moth family, 
the (,ueen Kee anc a large number of ber 
mut a, the (iray Spider--though he had 

met ' ne eariy because he wouid 

‘ e 1 eet tie Ff en wh were also it 

arge ’ nhbere which Was very 
rude of him, af Treated a littie un plens- 
antness, 


Erica, who | 
the Hee | 


“How pretty!’ sald Erica. 
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‘Oh, l can assure you the company wa* 
-omt select; and Fairy Queen and her 
Kives looked quite lovely, all dressed in 
pink and green, with tiny white caps of 
lily-of-the valley belis on their beads.” 
“And did 


they dance?" 


“Of oouree,” eald the Batterfly; ‘it was 
a ball, you know. Wedanced tll dawn, 
and then saat down to supper under the 
spreading pink and yellow toadstoola, 
which grew for the purpore while we 
were dancing. Can't you see one under 
the cedar tree now T"’ 

“Oh, yea, Lean!" replied Erica. 
that the one you eat ander?" 

“Yeu,” said the Hutterfly, “that is the 
one. We had a beautifal supper—a bioom 
off the ripe peaches and plums, and the 
dew out of the heart of white roses, We 
drank out of the Fairies’ capa, as we had 
no glasses.” 

“That was funny,” laughed Erica 

“Wasn't it? said the Butterfly. “Then, 
after supper we al! joined hands in a ring, 
and danced Ull the sun began to shine, 
and then the Fairies took off their diamond 
crownsand threw them down, and they 
over the lawn, as you saw 


“Was 


scattered all 
when you came out.”’ 

“What ever did they do that for?" asked 
Erica. 

‘‘Hecause the sun always takes charge of 
them in the daytime,” explained the Kut- 
torfly, ‘while the Fairies are asleep. Nee! 
while we have been talking te has 
gathered them all upand put them away!" 

‘So he has,’ sai Prica, looking with 
Kreat surprise at the lawn, which was now 
quite green and had lost all ite beautiful 
sparkiing dewdropa “And when will 
the Fairies have another ball ?’’ she asked, 
after a pause, 

‘Can't say, I'm sure,’ responded the 
Kutterfly: “but you will always know 
they have had one when you find the dia- 
monds on the grass in the morning. And 
now,’ she continued, spreading her white 
wings ready tor fight, “Il really must say 
good bye, for | was dancing all night and 
am very sleepy. Good morning.”” And 
she tlew away, leaving Erica once more 
alone in the garden. 

She must have been tired, too, for she 
tell asleep inthe arbor; and when she 
wokeshbe did not know if the Butterfly 
had reaily told her about the Fairy bail, 
or if she had only dreamt it; bat one 
thing she was quite certain, there were no 
longer any dlamonds on the grasa, so | 
think it must bave been true —don t you 7? 

i — © 


THE GUINEA PIGS BALL. 


_ 





HY SHILA 

66 | *M going to givea ball to night,”’ re. 

marked the Giuinea pig. 

“On, indeed,’ responded 

Kear, with polite interest “Who's 
Vitel ?’ 

“Kverybodly,”’ was the reply. — 

“I'm not,” growled the Kear. 

“Yea, you ara.” 


the 
in- 


“Who invited me?’ was the eager in- 
quiry. 
“Why, | did. of course,” said the 


(iuinea-pig. “Do youthink ''m going to 
let anytxxaiy elise ask people to my party?’ 

“Don't know, I’m sure,’ replied the 
Bear; “but you diin’t ask me."’ 

“Yes 1 did." 

“When?” 

“Just now,” explained the Guinea-pig. 
“l said everybody was invited."’ 

“Kut I'm not everybody,’’ objected the 
Bear. 

‘That's true,’’ agreed the Guinea-pig, 
after due consideration of the point. “But 
you'll come, anyhow?” he resumed, 
brightening up aftera rather discomfited 
silence. 

“Oh oertainly, with pleasure,’ amiably 
reaponded the Bear. 


under one arm, and escorting Miss Gorilla 
—whom he much admired —on the other. 
It was certainly a beautifal ball. Every- 
one agreed that the Elephant’s waltzing 
alone was worth going miles to see; and 
as tothe Bear, why, he came of a perform 
ing 





him. 

Even the Tortoise came out and quite 
distinguished himeelf by dancing a horn- 
pipe amidst rapturous applause, accom 
panied 
there his wife and 


with family; and al- 


together it was a very stylish affair. 


After supper the (juinea Pig made a 
apeeci He was no great talker asa rule 
but on thie ~ARION aUaPCiouRs OCocasion, 
he called it be grew guite iogvacious 


The company did not pay much atten 


| tion to him, for they didn’t care about | them. 


speeches; so they laughed and taiked, an: 
pulled crackers all the time. 

But every now and then they drummed 
on the table for applause, which quite 
satisfied the Guinea Pig, who rambied oo 
with bis eyes shut, and with only a very 
vague idea of what he was talking about; 
not that it mattered much, as no one was 
listening. 


key performed some conjuring tricks 
which were very amusing; though the 


nothing; he could do a lot more than that 
himeelf."’ 


formance he refused quite bluntly, and 
went in a corner and suiked all the rest of 
the evening; and the Hy waa langhed, and 


trick except climb a pole for a bun, and 
anybody can do that. 

Then the Popinjay, who was rather 
affected, and inclined to air his French, 
asked the Giuinea Pig if he would oblige 
the company with a “‘pas seul.” 

“A parcel,” said the Guinea Pig (whose 
education had been somewhat neglected), 
staring at the Popinjay in surprise; “‘what 
do you want a parcel tor?" 

“No, no,” said the Popinjay, smiling in 
a superior sortof way; ‘‘you con't quite 


understand, A ‘pas seul.’”’ 
“You said that before,’’ retorted the 
(iuinea Pig rather irritably, for he was 


do you want in the parcei 7” 

“Oh, Ldon’t want a parce! at all,”’ said 
the Popinjay impatiently. 

“Then why did you ask for one?’ 
mjuéeaked the Guinea Pig indignantly. 

“I didn’t,” explained the Popinjay. 
only asked you to dance.”’ 

Tne Guinea Pig sat down suddenly 
“Oh, you don’t know what you're talking 
about,’’ he said in a resigned voice 

This made the Popinjay very angry. 
**Yes, I do,’’ he said. 

“Well, anyhow, I 
(iuinea Pig. 

“That’s your ignorance,” sneered the 
Popinjay. “I didn’t ask you for a parcel, 
I only asked you to dance by yourself in 
French.” 

This lacid explanation oily seemed to 
confuse the poor Guinea Pig still farther. 
“To dance by myseif in French,” he 
murmured with one paw upto his head, 
“Oh, the Popinjay’s gone mail’ and he 
promptly moved behind the Baar for pro- 
tection, 

But, however, they manage? at last to 
made him understand, and he agreed to 
oblige them. “Only,” he stipulated, “I 
must be allowed todance by myself in 
English, as I don’t understand French.”” 

Of course, no one could object to that, 
and the Giuinea Pig began. He danced till 
everyone was quite tired. 

They even went so tar as to request him 
to stop; but the Guinea Pig, with a biand 
smile, only waved bis paw and danced a 
little faster. 

It was very. embarrassing. No one could 
say inuch, as it was the Guinea Pig’s owa 
ball; but at last they really could not keep 
their eyes open any longer, so they all 
went home to bed, and left him dancing— 
and so far aa | know he is dancing yet. 

2 


don’'t,”’ repiisi the 





| 
| 
} 
| 





And he went, carrying his dancing shoes | 


ANIMAIS MADR Userut — There are 
very few animals in the world that cannot 
now be trained to be useful to man in one 
way or another. 

Birds and beasts, if taken in hand when 
young, frequently dispiay an amazing 
amount of intelligence. 

Kiephants under training do an im. 
mense amount of intelligent work in In- 
dia. For moving and piling timber they 
aré invaluable, while numbers serve in 
the army and learn to obey the commands 
of their officers as promptly as any of the 
human rank and file. 

Itis anamusing sight to watch thee 
military elephants take their daily wash. 
| Every morning the big beasts file down to 
the river bank, marching to command. As 


soon as they arrive, one half of them are 





family, so dancing came natural to | 


by the whistling Coon, who was | are assisted in 


ordered to lie on their sides, and down 
they go. Then the other half ase their 
trunks as hose and squirt streame of water 
on those that are prostrate. 
| As the water falis upon the animals, the 
| attendants scrub the tough hide with soap. 
stone. When one side ie washed the ele 
phants are commanded to roll over, and 
obeying by the other eile 


phants who use tneir tuske fer this pur 
pose 

As socn as the bathing of the first half i« 
finished the others imnderge the same pro 
Cems rhe elephants have a won erful in 
stinct for time, and cease work the min 
ute. They go on strict trade union rulea. 
know their righta, and insist on havine 


Bear sneered at them and aaid, “That was) 


i 
But when he was pressed to give a per-— 


didn't believe the Bear could do a single . 


annoyed at the Popinjay’s manner. ‘‘What 
' 


; can carry Aa man, 
} but has a shorter neck. 


THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, 





The smallest humming bird Weighs 
bat # graina, 

Camphor and gun cotton are the chief 
constituents of celluloid goods, 


The street accidents of London amount 


| toabont 3,500 a year—nearly ten a day. 
Then they danced again, and the Mon- 


The loom was used by the Ezyptians 
nh CO. 20) It fs mentioned tn the Bible 


The trolley car is to be tried in the 
Maine lumber regions to haul lows from the 


| timber to the main waterways. 


A Brown City, Mich., Jadge fined the 


driver of a wagon $0 for running tatoa biey 


| list on the highway and laarching at him 


Ao American firma has obtained a oon- 
cession to build a ratiread between Sool and 
Chemaulpo, in Korea, a tiatance of 3) mites 


Mascagni’s new opera, ‘Zanetto.” 
hasan ideal chorus. It ts deseribed as “I, 
visible and only singtng with closed mouths ” 


The cycling craze threatens to rain 
lawn tennis In England. The secretartes of 
the numerous clubs round London are tn de 
apatir 

The late Sir Bernard Burke is re 
ported to have said that over half the crests 


and coats ofarm- borne by familtes In Eng 
land are fictitious 


| ae hat flowers are generally beneticial 


in a sick room, instead of harmful, as formerty 
supposed, fs fully establt hed according to 
many physictans. 

The black ostrich often stands seven 
feet high. Its speed ts that of a horse, and it 
The cassowary ts as large, 


At Hammerfest, in Norway, the polar 


| night commenc:+s on November 8th and will 


last to January 2ird. The city ts Hiaminated 
dartag these dark days by electricity. 


An ostrich will never go straight to 
tts nest, but always approaches it with many 
windings and deteurs, In order, tf posstble, to 
conceal the locality from observation 


Compressed food, which has proven a 
fallure in onrarmy, was found asefaul on the 
British expedition to Ashanti. The desiccated 
soup was not damaged by the citmate. 


Violins are very susceptible to change 
of the weather. The strings of a violin a! 
ways become more taut, and thus give « 
sharper tone, when a storm ts coming on. 


Hlaumboldt estimated that the earth 
contained 56,00 species of plants, Mf apectes 
of antmals, 44,000 species of insects, 4.4 
spectes of birds and 7,000 species of reptiles, 


Uoul 1871 there were no shad in 
Pacific waters. In that year a few thousand 
were introdneed by the United States Pish 
Commissten. Last year the cateh sok! for 
reearly Fa Oem, 


Liverpool has an ordinance torbidding 
the use of streets to vehicies displaying ad 
vertisements. A man who underteok to show 
an advertisement ona bieyele was ned re 
cently under the law 


Certain scientists say that Mars is like 
0 Its inhabitants appear to 
tratnest Che whole of the surface as a measar 
of against encroaching 
which threaten invasion when 


Mian, have 


protection waters, 
nM <Reitmer's 
eat melts the polar tee and snow 


Antonio Milano, who resides in New 
llaven, Conn, may be set down itn future as 
betng a friend of stiver. The other night 
while walking on the streets a boy discharge 
A revolver, and the bullet struck a stiver 
quarter tn his pocket, through which hi- 


Was Saved 


There are nearly (0.000) barmaids in 
More than Leo 
wentiomen; have 
im the 
daughters of army oficer-; 
nnd 


skews =6are 


father 


ae are 


Mogiand hem? ie 


davghters of we 
chareh 


“ew daughters * 


brMier ar uncles 


phystetuns he danghiors 
navy oficers. 


When William Jones, of Newark, '. 
J. went swimming the other day he teok ft 
stmenll dew along to watch his clothes. While 
trea thr brags was suddenly setged wit) 
cramps and drowned. Pending the recerer) 
of the body, the faithtal deg kept clase guard 
an the clothing, and then followed bits des 
master to the morgue. 


Svowe House, the residence of the |a=' 
line of Dukes of Buckingham and more re 
cently of the Comte de Paria, is offered for 
sale Obit Pepe wrote to Bolingbroke: “Tr 
anything under Paradise could set me beyou? 
allearthly cogttations, Stowe might do tt 
belomwed tillthe Reformation te the cane 
ot (wency, near Oxtord: then it went te t 
Temples, and through them to the Gren! 


MU rreantes | 


Jones 


it 
* 


The erand front of the house ts “* feet! 
length The gardens, roseries and collect 7 
of trees are among the finest in Kngiand 
There are about 2) different sty'es 
foreeps made for dentista’ uee, vary! 
Chie s i? forms of the beaks 4 
< an«diles A te 
" t 
ot 
wit the «ame aig . at a» or * x 
& pate wit s different 
andies, and forceps are mack . 
uit every need in practice, but every i 
eonal rxjatrement of the ‘practitioner 











UN A SMILE. 


By J 2B | 





solv asintiie on an Infant faoe, 
the soul's first sunshine gleaming through; 
tlow it speaks of the future with touching | 
wrace, i 
And lightens up eyes of black or blue. 


ooly a suntile on a echeol-gtri’s face, 
Whom you chance to meet on her frolto- 
some Way; } 
hut the pretty picture will take tts place 
ia your inmost heart for wany a day 


only a smile from the one you love, 
Given at last to welcome you; 

And you think the sky bas opened above, 
And all the world ts born anew. 


only a smnile—how slight it ts— 
And yet, as we travel our tollsome road, 
it comes Ike a balus to weariness, 
And lifts from the heart tts heaviest baad. 
I 


THE WHIPPING POST. 





The little State of Delaware bas some 
queer laws, Iits tax laws cover almost 
every possibility of taxation, good, bad, 
and indifferent. It has Sunday laws 
and Monday laws and laws for every 
day and bour of the week, laws that 
impose taxes upon pretly much every- 
body for doing, Owning, or selling al- 
most anything. 

it has blue laws and laws of almost 
every ot! er color, but the Delaware law 
which smacks strongest of the past is 
that which maintains the pillory and 
the whipping post. With the exception 
ot the custom still prevailing in Balu- 
more requiring wife beat.s to take a 
dose of their own medicine, outside of 
iclaware, nowhere is the whipping pust 
a public institution, 

In order, says a correspondent, to see 
tor myself I attended one of those in- 
teresting pertormances. The victims on 
Liat occasion were two colored men, 
one of whom had been found guilty of 
attempted burglary, and the other of an 
assault on a lady school teacher, This 
lust offence being a felony, the court 
had sentenced the negro to be pailoried, 
whipped, and then confined in prison 
tor a period of ten years, 

The Sheriff and the chief jailer po- 
liitely furnished me with the best ac- 
commodations which the place afforded. 
Seated on a pile of rocks, surrounded 
by a curious crowd, | had an opper- 
tunily of witnessing every action. 

The pillory, which stood in the centre 
vt the jail yard, consisted of a high 


_was. When I replied that it lacked 
) only six minutes of 11 
Ubanked me and a smile of satisfaction 


by the frequent nervous twitching of 
the legs and the shifting of their feet. 
When the hour of torture had nearly 
expired I glanced at my watch, which 
one of the victims happened to observe. 
In a low tone he asked me what time it 


o’clock he 


passed over his ebony face. 

Promptly at 11 o'clock the two 
wretches were released and allowed tw 
descend and re-enter their cells, there 
to rest in quiet for half an hour in order 
that they might be the better prepared 
for the flogging they were to receive as 
the second installment of physical tor- 
tare. 

Thirty minutes later they were led 
oul again, one ata time. Each man in 
turn stepped up to the post bencath the 
platform on which he had formerly 
stood. and both of his hands were 
quickly fastened to the posts by means 
vf iron clasps, He was stripped naked 
to the waist, ready for the lash, the 
lesser criminal to receive twenty lashes 
and the greater one thirty lashes. 

At this juncture the Sherifl, a large, 
powerful, but really kind-hearted gentle- 
man, appeared upon the scene, holding 
iu his band the oflicjal instrument of 
wrture. The whip consisted of a 
wooden handle about an inch and a 
half in diameter and two feet long. 
Attached to one cnd of it were nine 
rouud, black lashes or stripes of leather 
oft the same length as was the handle. 

With steady stroke, slowly, and with 
perfect composure, he applied the sting- 
ing lashes to the bare back and shoul- 
ders of the crouching, trembling vic- 
tim. 

Every lime the whip came down on 
the exposed flesh the prisoner trem- 
bled from head to foot, bit his lips, and 
squirmed as if the torture was more 
than he could endure. And yet during 
the whipping process neither of the un- 
fortunate offenders uttered a word or 
wave an audibie groan or murrour. 

The thrashing administered, each vic- 
tim, with his back and shoulders show- 
ing great welts, and furrows, was 
hustled back to his place of contine- 
ment. The crowd then quietly dis- 
persed, apparently well satistied with 


the free entertainment, 
— — —2- «© <a -— 


NORTH AND SoutTH#.—Colored men 





post firmly set in the ground, and about 
twelve feet from the base was a square 
plattorm six feet each way, through 
which the post projected. 

Four or five feet above the platiorm a 
board about six feet long and fiffcen 
iuches wide was fastened vertically in 
the centre to the upright. It was orig- 
inally one board, but had been split in 
the centre after two round holes had 
been made, each near the end. Hach 
hole was of the size to surruund a man’s 
neck, 

The victims ascended by a ladder, 


aud when on the platform each was | 
compelled to thrust his head through | 
vue of the large apertures, the upper | 


half of the plank having been raised for 
that purpose and then lowered, and 
then the ends securely fastened together. 
thus was formed a complete wooden 
collar with the darkey’s head protrud- 


ing on one side and a!! the rest of him, | 


except his hands, on the other. 


At the same time that his neck was) 


secured by the closing of the two halves 
vf the plank the bands were also con- 
lined in a similar manner, being en- 
closed in wooden handcuffs, as it were, 
oue on each side of the circle tbat held 
the neck, 
‘hus contined at precisely 10 o'clock and 
remained in that predicament one hour. 

lt was a strange spectacle to those 
wilnessinyg it for the lrst time. The 
Victims’ heads and faces were exposed 
the broiling sum, their backs were 


ecessarily bent, and, evidently the 
hers were D 4 8 : 
A wa a 
’ S + S 
ry Minute auyt £ css 
Which was manifest 


ib thelr faces 





The wretched victims were | 


and women from southern climes, par- 
ticulariy these trom the West Indies 


fHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


__ Femininities. 





The eyes should not be used in weak- 
ness or sickness. 


It is safe to remember a woman’s 
birthday, provided you forget her age. 


Iu all mythology and tolklore white 
flowers are supposed to spring from tears. 


First doctor: Have you lost any pa- 
tlents recently? Second doctor: Only one. 
He got well, and has gone over to the homeo- 
paths. 


“I'm taking cooking lessons of Mrs. 
Plecrust.” “Do you fad them benefictalt” 
“Very. I have already learned how to tell 
when something's burning.” 


Ladies’ bicycles are now turned out 
in England with charming bags, holding 
many dainty articles, such as mirror, powder 
pud and perfume bottle. 


In ancient times Fabius Maximus and 
Cincinnatus performed their famous ox plolts 
when over @ years of age. Turenne did his 
best work at , so did Kudney and Earl 56. 
Vineoent. 


Miss l’layue : Is it true that you said 
the mere sightot my face would make «a man 
climb a fences! Hardgreaves: l—eor—l meant, 
of course, if the man was on the other side of 
the 


fence 


The Empress of China has a great 
pession for jewels. It ase toe be Ulegal for a 
t wear diamonds, but the 
present Empress changed all that by persist 
ing tn her fanctes 


Chinese Woman 


Oue of the first requisites of a well- 
ordered home or business ts punctuallty. If 
there ts no regard for time, if the administra 
tion is “happy golucky,” there will always be 
more Or loss friction. 


The cords of window blinds are good 
barometers When they become tight the 
reason ts found tu the fact that the alr ts 
moist; the cords have absorbed sume of the 
moisture, and so are drawn taut. 


Blobbs : What nonsense it is for the 
newspapers in thelr acooants of weddings to 
describe the bride led to the altar. 
How set Well, most ygiris 
could fod thefr way there in the dark. 


oil 4 


siobb- Biobbs« 


In the reign of Henry VIIIL., it was 
the custom for brides te go tochuich with 
thet: hatr loase and hanging down the back. 
Anne Boleyn were ber hatrin this fashion at 
her marr tage Wreaths made of ears of corn 
were also worn by brides at this pertod, 


A yventleman once asked a little yirl, 
an only child, how many sisters she 
was told three or four, Her mother asked her 
when they were alone, what tnduced her to 
tellsuch an untruth, “Why, mama,” cried 
Mary, “I «tid not want him to think that you 
were so poor that you hadnt but one child.’ 


Sheridan's solicitor, calling one day, 


had, and 
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FAasculinities. 
The man who takes too many horns is 


The man who says the right thing at 
the right time ts the man eho says nething at 
all when tn doubt. 


A crusty old bachelor says, the talk 
of women ts usually about the men Even 
their laugh te but “he! he! 


“What did Augusta's father say when 
you asked him for hie daughter?” “He asked 
me when | expected to move tn.” 


Travis, entering Lloseboy’s office on 
the latter's busy day: Poeebey, were you ever 
engaged? Posebey Yen I am now. Go 
"way. 

“What do you think of divorce ?"’ 
asked some one of a young girl ““tih, I don't 
know! LI hadn't thought of getting married 
yes.” 


Court dreres in Berlin is to be modi- 
fled on the Venetian costemes of the 
The Deputios will appear as V enetian 
Sonatote 


The London Law (Guarantee and 
Trust Soctety now tnea:es againet te tne, fora 
premium of #2 1 will pay Sitewin it te twine 
The first policy It was 
twins 


Kemal» 
aanOe, 


iscouel was uroful 


A clergyman of the Charch of Enuy 
who gave bis of 
charity, hae Just died! tn the Market BDuaeworth 
Workhouse He 
parish 


lane, fortune shen te 


had once been curate of the 


Many a man thinks it is virtue that 
th 


mbecoial 


keeps him from turning a rascal, when 
reality tts only a full stomach 


mt = meetake 


t Pree 


be careful, and pudding tot 


principle 
Dozber : Do you think that coustautly 


wearing « bat has a tendency te make a man 
bald? Jaziin: Ne; bat when a man ts baid I ve 
noticed that bas «a tendemcy te make htte 
constantiy Wear a hat 


Hlicks: What makes you go lo a 
tatlor te get your clethes’ low could get 
them ready made, Jast as goed, few tall) the 


Wiems Veo: but tf Tweet Ghee: ready 
should have te pay for them cnsh 


miauey 
made, I 
down, 


Socrates was of opinion that if we 
laid all our adversities and misfortunes tn 
one common heap, with this conditten that 
each one should carry outot Mo an ecjpual port 
tion, most men would be glad to take up thets 
own again 

Dobbs: Do you netice any diflerence 
im your wife merw fren Cle 
courtehip? Nobbe Yea, bdo 
she would be camsteut Cer ett cae ty 


Gays of your 
lu theme days 


knee, 
whenever 


she sits on ime allegoetier =the 


an opportunity 


Dobsou : I’ve just heard of your mar 
rhage, old bey 





found his wife alone and walking about to a 
state of Violent excitement. He asked what 
Was the matter. Heronly reply was that “her 
husband was a Villain Altor same 


atided, with seme hesitation, “Why, | have 
discovered that all the lowe leteers he oent 
to me were the Very same as those te sent te 





and Seuth America, carry burdens on 
their heads, and seem to do it asa 
matter of course, whereas colored men 
and colored women born or brought up 
in the Northern States or in Canada 
pursue the method which has been yen- 
erally observed to be that of the people 
irem purthern countries. It is also no- 
ticeable that sailors frum the North 


Gefman or Scandivavian ports who as- | 


sist in unloading a vessel carry, 
(as possibile, aruicles upon their backs, 
whereas East Indian sailors, Poriu- 
guese sailors, and sailors from Mediter- 


| ranean ports carry them as far as pos- 


sible upon their beads, 
. oe 


brains of told. 


| Act in time and there will be no 
i taste. 
Train children to bear their hurts | 


with fortitude. 


Principles are the strings upon which 


we bang diverse facts 


Ever forward! Move backward only 


| tor added momentum 


Give every mau thine ear, but few thy 


votoe. Take exch mian'’s censure, but reserve 


thy judgment 


Gratitude becomes selfishness when it 


is ti) Profuse, to be over thankful for one fa 
vor ts tn effect to be paving the way for a: 
other 
It is beld that it is on instruction and 
A “ nw 


eo tar | 


his first wife 
Young lady: Will you please give 
me a Strmll beeitie of eyetier? 
lirug clerk 


(of what, mitas? 


Young lady: Of eyether, plense 
| lerug clerk fyether’ eyether’ 1 thes nent 
think we have IC tm ster 

Young lady teh, yes. Lim sure you have 
It ts sometiiues calledether by henorant peo 
| pie 
| “Well, poor Smith! He ix rid of that 
| tulkative wife af bts 

“What’ i I hacia ’t beard 

“Wihiy, she fe sondforemost Into a tubful 
of cream th woruing 

“Lane sakes Deicl «hee drown’ 

“Neo. but her « 1 ‘ urned forty preouuds of 

fine butter before ste could te pulled out of 


Clee Cremin 


He: Then everything is lixed, and we 
can be married In May, oan t wet 

She: There thing I tave net 
of, and matwma tostisted that I must 
my angei Whas i- tt?) Bid 
any trial for your deur make, 
Ask for the golden fleece, and 


ts only one 
spoken 

He. Certainly, 
me go throwah 
and Dili de it 
if such « thing Is In existence, lll wet it, ay, 


| even theaugh | uiust swim the seus, Clint the 
loftios=t peaks, or search tn the fuming craters 
of mighty voleanoes, Ill do tt 

It ten 't wsuch, Mamina said i 
mustask you how much you tutended to al 


sine may dear 
low mee Week for pin money? 
He. t 


> 
noe 


b—er—how much are plns & paper 


The tinger-naile should be cut about 
not oftener This 
after washing, the nall be 
should be taken 
left 
torn and 

at 
tne 


week —oertalniy 
ant 
a Clrsee 
unm 


a 
a fre 


cmce " 


should tbe done } 


tng softer at suct (are 
not to cut the 
unr lomge they 
I Ke ilhey stheouid Le 


short, allhough if 
itly wet 


rounded 


jae! 

nilcely 

f tre el by the skin adhe 
« it should 


a 


Chrsees shire | 


Bartesern, saediy Vers, EP tmarrtecdd Ghiree manthia 
} ‘ager 
| DPevkomarts 


Weell, 00 ten © tem Late ter «tet cam 


Mratulathotia, ot Comanne 


Bh colpsenms \ lbeale ater, EPepteeevts, a [EGG)+ mie 

Mrs. Honeydove: Dearme! 1 can't 
see what can Beep € tatlew cont ney late Ihe 
| tt in eleven ao clock te = « regrulmr slave t&, 
| tales botnet asersse 
Mrs. Tawteemarrtedd, pltytmaty Theat wirat 
| 2 Qheemayrht of my Newt aeteatecd, abe & the 
econd knows it + always teeret ter gee ‘ bry 


tmmer tune 


Most medical men consider that a 


cold tath every siene tet tage pel tee cles papenne 
| Deewt tee Chemaee promt Ue ny tut permeme cla Very 
Viggeorertes Cartestiteath: T ive setistivie ahtng te 
lo ta tar wee Chat the tote porature f the water 
fis Cold Weathers + reat weer Cheat Clint « thee 
afr A «daliy tbat Thos | ‘ thf brut t 
tian 1 rice Dee eee oe am ter ive elon k te ti 
sy stem 

When the Ilouse of Commons voles it 
mimiches Cul later t , wie Give te ‘ 
bere are Counted ; the lke j 
The average distance travereed ty emeh nen 
leer Presta, tit seat Ger Rhee leobotry bs 24%) feet, 
that at thie ail votgctit sttttegw cn tise agente 

| sural stil, whem thirty tihree diwint we 
mute, emeh toeemteer temmapeel exec tly a ttle 
anda ball, witheut counting unamcl 
stones te the stacking amd relresistent reartars 

“Let's see,’ the lawyer mused, a 
he softiy pulled at his ems your tate 
Jeotiterme, bam 6 0aT 

“Vos, afr 

“You married « widew ele tbat Nee thew 
nancl Collars In meortgagee” 
~!] marrie]) a widder 

“And the mortgages” 

“Were cm the wirtle toperety ; ‘ 
i'm up here sym tte ree f sin eet 
wrovud for div 

Iu addition to lis love of stamp « 
ecting the (2 h 
hemutiful.y & ! a* \ t 
Mee, ‘ t.5 . y 
fru 
art of “4% . 
wit “ 
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Latest Fashion Phases. | 


A neat blue cotton gown ie trimmed 
with white embroidery, white lace and 
white satin ribbon. The slightly gored 
skirt ineasures 6', yarde in width. 

The titted bodies is entirely composed of 
borigontal tucks, and is adorned over the 
shoulders with graduated piaited frilis of 
the biue. Two long bandsof white em- 
broidery enrich either side of the front, 
starting atthe bust, where itis potnted, 
and is then gradually tapered to the waist, 
but again widens en it desoends lo the fot 
of the ekirt and if finished in « point to 
correspond with the one at the bust. These 
bands are edge! throughout with a platted 
frill of the blue. Thetucked choker, edged 
with « tiny [rill of lace, has « large bow of 
the same atthe beck. The sash with point 
In ftromt is of white satin rivhen. The 
sieeve is inade with short biue pull at the 
top, sud lower filled sleeves of white om- 
troidery describlug « pullout where it joins 
the pull, and is bordered with a plaited 
frill; wm frill of the band. 
The suu-shade is biue chameleon silk, the 
gioves light pearl. 

The exceedingly stylish hatebown with 
thin toilette ta, white etraw, 
trimined round the brian with « garland of 
pansies and greenery, back of which rine 
tour black wings 
pret sion, 


ime falle over 


olf course, 


The cache poigne is of 


OCbic is a green and white striped ging 
bam with aNpanish Mounce, Leaded by « 
tiny ruftie, which i gethered through the 
eontre; two rultios, 
inches apart, further ornament Lhe skirt. 

The short ol gingtam has the 
pollute garnished with white embroidery, 
the full blouse of white lawn drawn down 
under «a doep celnture of green satin rit 
The oollar band of tucked white 
lawn hes afrill of embroidery drouping 
over ite upper edge. The bouflante elbow 
sleeve in adorned with ea butterfy of om 


Mitullar placed three 


tolere 


tan. 


broldery. 

The small capote of fine green straw is 
trimmed with white roses dellostely tinted 
with pink, Interiniogied with their glossy 
areen loaveon, , 

A good modei for es dimity gown has 
the ftull skirt enbanced at the foot with 


two emetl rutties, edged at the top ane! 


teltoun with narrow Valenclonnes lace 
and puto on@o asto form « simuall head 
ALT’ 4 

The full tenfios bas «= deep cointure 
fortum of inany rows of clotwom, with a 
teow of the ema at tie left side of the 
fromt. Atreove Utiis belt is «a gathered 
yoke, oubellishod with three perpen 
dreular bauds of isco insertion, and is 
edyved throughout with «a widerutllee! the 


dtimity with » beading of the eame. The 
tithbon collar bas a baw of the 
Leek The the 


ehariming variotios of the new sleeve 


Hieeve is cage «af 
The 
arin is clorely Oullined by the transparent 
folda of 


Outed S@AINS COTIGS A 


ebirred the «ciatty 


fritie, wide at the eleulder and taper te a 
mee point atthe wrint All these frills, 
togethor with the one edging the yoke 


should be bordered with narrow lac 
Another protty wae gown basa plalu 
skirt Onlehed with a deep bem 
The bodtoe wilh frou 
which ts gathered at the neck and waist in 
the middie, while the back ts made with «a 
plait of the material. 


white 


is mnade a full 


taj tile double bos 
A round 


work, laid in 


Freneh nain 

tlged with 
plain 
Phe belt and eollar are of ribbon, the 


collar is of 
#tpall tucks and 
ellber or full. 
teat 
besiog a bow of the same al the left side of 
the front, and the the back 
The sleoove has slong pull, which is 
alk vethe elbow by a row of shirring at 
the front and back, while the lower part 
Hie tbe arm closely to the wrist, where it 
inccutin two shallow points, edged witb a 
fritlefembroidery. By wearing different 
collars and ribbons thie gown will 
always look fresh and pretty. 

A very pretty aud stylish costume is tn 
dark biue covert cloth. The ekirt, with 


embrokiery, put on 


collar one at 


atyle 
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ing a cuff. The revers and edges of the 
coat are also stitched. White linen cuffs, 
chemisetite and bieck satin tle are worn 
with this cycling costume. 

Another costume isin gray cloth, with 
the skirt lined in front, having its side 
piaite heid in at either side of the front by 
little stitched tabs garnished with bone 
buttons. 

The coat is a distinct uovelty in cycling 
costumes, for itis in the sacque variety, 
and gains a very good effect by the clever 
arrangement of tucking which outlines 


| the yoke, while here again the fullness is 


keptin place by buttoned taps. The pisin 
sleeves are cut leg of-wutton shape. 

A cape made on the same principle is s 
simarst—and useful—garment which should 
be strapped on to the machine of the lady 
cyclistea when biouses and skirts are the 
order of the day, and then the rain may 
come down if it will, for this cape will be 
a perfect protection, made as it is lu water- 
proof cloth, and reaching below the waist; 
while the high collar can be turned up 
anugly round the ears 

Very serviceable and select is a blue 
mohair coetume, with a novel skirt which 


| buttons atthe side, and whioh is plaited 





| cleansed by dipping halfa lemon 


seine at the | 
tapeneet | 


beyond the | 
‘accudte of grmiuatedl 


beld | 


fan shaped insertions at either side of the | 


front, which extend from half way to the 
foot to the edge of the skirt, 
derfully well and looks graceful both on 
sud off the machine. It ts lined through- 
outwith blue cauibria, but of course silk 
cao be used if destrec. 


The chie little ooat, with revers and 
rounded open fronta, fastens at the bust 
with three smoked pearl buttons, and re 
veale a charming little vest buttoned 

« he e® will emai. white pear. 

oe an be made of white 
« t 
‘4 bod ww ® - rs 
* enhance oo ™ 
‘ “ roe f ot sii ; 


bangs won- | 


| heap prevents a too rapid fermentation | three-quarters. Serve with 
, 


flatly just below the waist at the back, and 
then arrenged with a semi division, which 
ineures a perfectly graceful appearance 
when on the machine. The knickerLock- 
ere are made in either mohair or soft silk 
to match, and are uicely contrived #o that 
they Mt into oneand the same band with 
the skirt at the waist, and in this way per 
fect freedom of action is gained, combined 
With absolute comfort when riding. 

The tight filting bodies bas a habit beck, 
end opens in front to display a neat waist- 
coat of Tattorsall vesting. 

A very good bicyele costume is of brown 
covert cloth. The full skirt bas « large, 
fat box plaitatthe back and two similar 
ones infront. The play afforded to the 
kuees by these two pilaits quite prevent 
the skirt Leing lifted up eanddown as 
usual 

The straight-frouted coat, with fitted 
tmck, bas «full basque, with a turn-down 
eollar and pointed revers. The gigot 
siceves are woderately full. 





Odds and Ends, 
UN A VARIMIY OF SUBJ BUTS. 


Copper and brass may be quickly 


iu fine 

salt then rubbing over stained objects. 
salt romoves stains frou 

Do not use somp afterwards. 


Ivmon and 
the fugern. 

Frosen vogelabios should be thawed by 
covering tncold salt water iu # warum 
pisoe. 

if 
added to 


« sanall teaspoonful of One salt be 

a quart of milk it will be pre 

served sweel and pure for several days. 
Fags packed in salt can be kept for sev- 


eral mouths. 


Ryxgs and milk brought from tarmea by 
the emalare finer and sweeter than those 
Proeught tolanad. 


\ pieot of salt added to uustard pre 
Werrebes TE sercaratiy. 


A sneuldering or dull tire may be 
eleared for broiling by # bandful of salt. 
Salt thrown on any burning substance 
Will stop the siuoke and blaze, 
read sufliciontly salted 


dry and crumbles. 


becomes acid, 


Kread meade with salt water is said to be 
qexat in some cases of consumption, 

When the contents of pans boil over, 
ealton the range prevents odors and the 
spot is the more easily cleaned. 

W ben cabbage, onions or strong-smell- 
ing vegetables bave been boiled in pans, 
to prevent odors clinging to them, piece 
some salton the stove and turn the pans 
bottom up over the salt. Ina few min- 
utes the pans will smell sweet. 

All salads should be soaked in salt and 
water to destroy animalicuiw or swali 
worms 

Makeastrong brine and water garden 
walks t© kill weeds. A moderate quantity 
of salt stimulates their growth. 

Salt added to the gardener’s leaf mould 


and escape of ammonia. 


a 


-—————— 











| powder and 


——— | + 


— 





decaying vegetable matter, refuse beaps, 
etc. 


7 bere is scarcely an ache to which chil- 
dren are subject so bard to bear as ear- 
ache Almost instantaneous relief may be 
obtained by makings funvel of writing 
paper, saturating «small piece of cotton 
batting in choloroform, and dropping it in 
the funnel. Put the small end of the fun- 
nel into the ear, and, placing the mouth 
close to the other end, blow into it The 
fumes of the choloroform will quickly re 
lieve the pain, and if the head is kept cov- 
ered the patient will soon be at ease. 


Dip a cloth moistened with sweet oil 
into pulverized rottenstone and rub your 
brasees with it. Then polish them with 
dry rottenstone and a piece of dry fiannel. 
When brass utensils are not in use, thor- 
oughly clean them with rottevstone and 
oll, wrap thew up tight in papers and keep 
ina dry place. 

To make a good bard soap, dissolve one 
pound of potash in twelve quarts of water 
inthe kettle in which the soap is to be 
boiled. Add to the potash five pounds of 
grease. Boil slowly, adding a little boll- 
ing water as it is cooking. Stir with a stick 
and boil two or three hours, When the 
wixture adheres and strings from the stick 
it is boiled enough. Pour into old pans or 
moulds, The tollowing day cut into bars 
and dry for use. 

A dose in time saves the doctor’s bill 
and sometimec the undertaker’s also. 
W hen a woman feels a cold coming on or 
when she realizes that she bas been ex- 
posed to cold, she should immediately set 
about her preventive work. 


There is much virtue in hot drinks, in 
friction and ia warm covering. The wo 
man who feels that she is a candidate for a 
cold should take a hot mustard foot bath, 
rub down vigorously, drink a tumbler of 
steaming lemonade, with perhaps a dash 
of whiskey in it, and then go to sleep un- 
der as many and as warm ooverlets as she 
needs. The room should be ventilated 
during the night, but she must be pro- 
tected sgainst draughts. A big screen 
placed atthe foot of the bed is an excel- 
lent guerd against breezes. It is nota 
bad pian to wear a nightcap as part of the 
outfit. 

In the morning the patient should dress 
in a8 Warm « room as possible, or there is 
danger of increasing the cold. An alcohol 
rub down may be substituted for the 
regular bath, as it closes the pores and 
tones up the skin. 

Meat of any kind used for salads should 
be cut into dice, but not «amaller than onpe- 
balf inch or it will seem like hash. 

A ieaf of bread when risen ready tor 
the oven should be at least twice the size 
it was wheu first putin the bread pan to 
raise. 

Any vegetabies inay be used for vege- 
table soup, but judgment should be 
sbewn in the combination. It is well to 
cul the vegetables into fancy shapes with 
cutters or into balls witb a small potato 
Soe ep, 

Curried Egys.—Siloe two onions and fry 
in butter; add # tablespoonful of curry 
one pint of good broth or 
till opions are quite tender, 


stock: stew 


| add a cup of cream thickened with arrow- 


root or rice Hour, simmers few moments, 
then add eigbtor ten hard-boiled eggs; 
cut in slices and beat them well, but do 
net boil. 

Pie. 


Khubarb Cream One pint of stew- 


| ed, sifted rhubarb, two ounces of pul ver- 


ized crackers, four Ounces of sugar, three 
onKS. Beat eggs and sugar well, stir in 
the cracker smoothly, and add the rbu- 
barb last. Pour into adeep plate lined 
with good paste, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Orange Koley Poley. — Make a light 
dough, the same as for apple dumplings, 
roll itcutina narrow, long sheet about e 


| quarter of an inch thick. Spread thickly 
| Over It peeled and sliced oranges, sprinkle 


(it plemtifully with 


white sugar, scatter 
over a large teaspoonful of grated orange 
peel, thén roll it up, fold the edges well to 


| keep the juices from running out, place in 


Dry rot in gate posta, outbouses, joists 


and beams tnay be checked by equal pro- 
portions of saltard chioride of sinc— 100 
pounds of each to 860 pounds of water. 


Salt in bulk used to be considered a 
good cargo for a new wooden ship. 
Salt and camphor in cold water is ar 
xcellent disinfectant in bedrooms 
eeinalidsa ea! j [™ Fait we 
afler aing own the draia pi pea, 
Salil aveorbs Dpoxious ga+es arising from 


steamer and steam bard for an hour and 
iemon sauce. 

Mutton Pie With Tomatoes.—Spread the 
bottom of a baking dish with bread crumbs 
aud fill with alternate layers of cold roast 


mutton cutin thin slices and tomatoes 
pesied and siiced. Season each layer with 
pepper, saltand bite of butter. The last 
ayer should be of tomatoes spread with 
brea rumba Bake three quarters of an 
+ Ber vé nediatei y 
tankee Cake —One and a half tea ups 


‘ 


OF eugar, three teacu ps of fiour, one teacup 





es 
4 LuMermiux, one tablespoon of butter, | pace 25 CTS. A 801 


one teaspoon of beking soda, one teaspoon 
of ground cinnamon, half a teaspoon of 
grated nutmeg, and half a pound of 
raisins; mix butter and sugar together, 
then add flour, soda, and spices; then 
add the milk, and mix well; put intos 
greased cake tin, and bake about three. 
quarters of an hour till ready. 


Lemon Wafers.—One coup of butter, two 
of sugar, five of flour, balf a cup of milk, 
three of eggs, half a nutmeg grated, tea. 
spoonful of sods, and essence of lemon. 
Koll the dough thin, lift frum the board, 
sift white sugar on the board, lay the 
dougb on the sugar. Roil again, very 
thin, cut in rounds, and lift with a broad 
knife, turning them over on the pan so 
that the sugared side may be uppermost. 


Parsnips With Cream.—Scrape three 
large persanipes, slice them half an inch 
thick and two inches long, and boil them 
in salted boiling water until they are ten- 
der. Then drain off the water, add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and balf a cupiul 
of cream. Season them palatably with 
white pepper and salt; let them buil once 
and then serve. 

Ubicken Oream Sand wiches.—Mix a cup- 
ful of white chicken meat and ocelery, 
chopped very fine, with acupful of miik. 
Add a boiled onion, mashed, and thicken 
with two teaspoonfuils of corn starch. It 
must be quite thick. When cooked and 
boiling stir carefully into it the whites of 
two eggs beaten very stiff; salt to taste. 
Piace in a bain marie; do not allow to boil. 
Stir in the juice of half a iemon and a tea- 
spoonful of butter. Moid the day before; 
cut into slices and place between thin 
slices of buttered bread. 


Oid-Fashioned Loaf UOake,—One pound 
of butter, two and a half pounds of flour, 
seven eggs, slightly beaten, haifa pint of 
yeast, and half pintof wive. Heat these 
all together, and kuead stiff like dough. 
Let it rise over night. In the morning add 
opeand aquarterof a pound of raisins, 
which have been soaked in half a gill of 
brandy, half a gill of rosewater, and one 
anda quarter pounds of sugar, and one 
ounce of cinnamon; work well. Put into 
pans, let it rise, and bake. 
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Fer beadache (whether sick or nervous), toothactiv, 
inthe Eatac opine wr Rigney ale "around the liver, 
in the bac ne oF Heys, a ° 
vleurtsy, 1 of the Joints and pains of all Binds, 
he application of Radway's Keady Relief will afford 
immediate ease, and its continued ase fora few aay 
effects @ permanent cure. 


A CURE FOR ALL 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A balf te a teaspoonful of Ready Kelfef in @ tal! 
tumbler of water, repeats! as often as the discharges 
continue, and a flannel saturated with Keadly Reltef, 
placed over the stomach or bowels, will afford im 
mediate )}clief and seon effect a cure. 

Internally—A half to a teaspoenfal in half a tambler 
of water will, in afew minutes, cure ¢ yampe, Spaswe, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartbarn, Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Flatuleu:y 
aud all internal pains. 


Malaria In Its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented 


ent in the world that will 
ih other malerions, bilteu 
KADWAY'S PILLS sv 
ADY KELIEF. 
Sold by all druggist+ 











There ts not a reruedial 
cure fever and ague and 
and other fevers, aided 44 
quickly as RADWAY'S RE 

Price } cents per bottle. 


adways 


Pills 
Always Reliable, Purely Vegetable 


Perfectly tasteless, autly coated, purge, Tegue 
late, purity. cleanse and strengthen. A wate: 
PILL for the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Kowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Dizzi- 
ness, Vertigo, Costiveness, Piles. 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 





Bitiousness, 
indigestion, 
ee 
onstipation 


And all Disorders of the Liver. 


fre 


Observe the following sympt«ns, resulting ir 
liseasee of the digestive orgrns Constipativa, | 
ward piles, fullness of bled im the head, a dity é 
stomach, nausea, hearthurn, disgust of f a * fullts 
of wetalit the stomm oar eructatious, sinking 

erlug of the art king or Tfcating sein 
| " 7 nesta i ae ' e 
w re “sit fewer aD ais 
a , . 
i . : . 
A fow Gow f KRADWAY'S 


SOLo BY eRuccis!s 


ef all the alwv Lim 








~ , Beotlace. 


sUPPOSE you have had a great maby 


interesting 6x periences ? I remarked 
to an ex-detective, Bow s great friend 


iné 
ho be replied, | may say that I have 
wived a few mysterious cases in my time. 
There was one in particular which puzzied 
me tremendously, and was so clever « 
dodge a to seem almost incredible. 

It was ata little village iu Yorkshire; 
there had been 8 murder, with extensive 

1 was wired for, and hastened 
to attend with all prom ptitude. 

] was cordially welcomed by the local 
inspector, who informed me that they bad 
grrested a man on suspicion, and that the 
evidence was very black againsthim. He 
then related all the particulars of the case 
to me, which were as foliows: 

The murdered man was a very eccentric 





' eharacter, aged about 60. With the exvep- 


tion of an extremely old man, who waited 
on him, he lived alone, being a confirmed 
woman- hater. 

“The old man,’’ I burst in, *“‘bave you 
srrested bim a“ 

The inspector shrugged his shoulders. 
“He is 80 years of age; it is not possibile for 
him to killa men tu bis prime; be-«ides, 
there are signs of a severe struggie. No, 
we have not arrested him.” 

“How long bas be been in the murdered 
man's service ?”’ 

“About a year and a balf.”’ 

“Thank you.” I jotted that down. 
“Pray coptinue.”” He did so. 

“We know nothing more about him 
except that be was reputed wonderfully 
rich. On the morning bis old servant, as 
was bis usual custom, took bis waster 
some hot water. 

“He knocked twice, but finding there 
was no response opened the door, intend- 
ing to stand the jug inside. An awful 
sight met bis eyes. On the floor lay his 
master stone dead, while everywhere weie 
signs of a severe and protracted struggle. 
Chairs, tables, boxes, everything was 
topsy-turvy.”’ 

“One moment,” I broke in. ‘Does it 
not seem strange to you that the old man 
should have slept through it all ?” 

“Not atall. Hes as deaf as a post; be- 
sides, their rooms are farapart But to 
continue, The old man commupicated 
with us and I wired for you. 1 carefully 
searched the grounds. 

“In the library there was a rather su- 
perior looking mau of the wechanic class. 
He was lying unconscious. On the table 
stood » decanter of wine. ‘Halloa, my 
man,’ thought I, ‘what does this mean?’ 
We raised him up and examined him. 

“On the back of bis bead was a terrific 
bruise, most likely where he had fallen. 
He showed uo signs of returning consci- 
ousness, and I sent forthe old man. I! 
wid bim how matters stood, and the oid 
chap shouted out, ‘He’s been at the wine; 
master always kept a decanter of drugged 
wine on this table,’ 

“There was nothing to be got out of bim 
ye, though, so 1 went and examined the 
garden. I found footpricts leading to a 
window which had been forced, and close- 
lyexewined them. Then I went back 
and méasured the arrested man’s boots; 
they corresponded exactly with the foot- 
prints, That's my case; what do you 

Mink of it?” 

“Well, | admitted, “it seems very strong 
against the suspected man. Still, | cannot 
understand him drinking wine after vom- 
wikting murder.’ 

“Well, you s60,”’ said the inspector, 
“one Klass is enough to drug aman for 
hours," 

“I see," 1 replied, “that alters the case, 
By-the bye, does he plead itnuucent or 
guilty ?” 

“Innocent. He has some faked story 
about having # biow on the head, and re 
meu bering nothing more.” 

“Ab,” I said, “you never know in such 
* case as this what’s true or not true; how- 
ever, We shall see. I should like to have 
au lnlerview with the arrested man.” 
oe eee I was allowed to go and ex 

‘mand form my own opinion. | 


found him an ordinary type of the better- 
Class Kritish work man. 

Someh 
I felt sy 
Who 


Ow ithe moment I set eyos on him 
ré he was innocent. | ex plained 
was to him, and thatif be was in 


,— ——- — --_—_ ——_ 





Bonen t ie : 
; . *£ would be my endeavor to prove 


t He « 
co wore that he had no know ledge 


me or of how he entered the 


nald y must tell me every 
x . ; 
y 4 £now i Shall possibly be able | 


“/ arr 4 i 
© at Ome conclusion.’ j 
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“I know but very little, sir, | was waik 
ing along the road in front of the house, 
when, without a second’s warning, I re 
ceived a severe blow on the bead. I re 
member nothing more.” 

“Were you quite sober?” I asked. 

“*Yos, sir; I had only one pint of beer.” 

“What seems strange to me,” | said, ‘is 
the fact of your footprints right across the 
garden.” 

“My footprints, sir! 
mean ?’’ 

1 told him that he bad been traced over 
the garden, and he looked rather per- 
plexed; then he took down bis boots and 
blurted out: 

‘Sir, some one hastaken my boots off 
and put them on differently.” 

“How ?” I said. 

“I tied them in a bow—now they are ina 
hurried knot. See!'"—and be heki them 
up for my inspection. He was quite right; 
they were tied in a knot, as he said. 

“Are you sure you tied them differ- 
ently ?’’ I inquired. 

“Positive. I could swear it in a law 
court,”’ 

1 put that down in my notebook; it was 
one point in hisfavor. Another thing that 
impressed me was, where could be bave 
put the stolen property if he had fallen 
suddenly after partaking of the drugged 
wine? The spoil ought to have been in 
that room. It was not for I had examined 
it. 

All this time the man had seen silently 
engaged thinking, now he said: “Look 
here, sir. In front of the house the grass 
is rather long. I was waiking on it at the 
time, and when | received the biow I was 
right in front of the gate. 

‘*You examine that grassand see if there 
are any signs of a fall on the grass, or if 
apyone bas been dragged along it, for I 
feel sure that I was carried from that spot 
into the bhouse,”’ 

“| will go and examine it,” I said, much 
struck by his intelligence, “and now 
goodby for the present and don't get 
down-bearted.”’ 

‘Goodby, sir: God bless you,”’ be cried, 
and then | left bim and wended my way 
toward the house, 

On the way I met the inspector, who in- 
quired if I had learned anything. 

‘Yea,’ 1 replied. “A good deal. I think 
I can almost prove the arrested man’s in- 
pnocence,”’ 

He looked rather disappointed, but did 
not ask for any particulara, I believe he 
thought I was mad. I reached the front 
of the bouse and carefully searched the 
grass, Soon I found a place where it 
looked diserranged, and, getting oul my 
lens, | carefully examined it. 

Yos, there was the mark of the fallen 
man; 4 little farther back was the mark of 
avother wav, who had evidentiy stood 
there some time, But search as I would, 
there were vo signs of any one being 
dragged along. But stay, I suddenly 
alighted on a deep footprint, then another, 
and auother right up to the gate, then 
across the garden, till they ended close by 
the forced window. 

Suddenly av idea struck mine: the foot 
prints seemed very deep. I made one or 
two beside them, mine were not nearly so 
deep. What did this point to? The 
maker of them had been heavily laden. 
There could be no doubt of it, the villain 
had taken cff bis own shoes aud put on 
those of the arrested man. 

He bad carried him across the garden 
and thrown him through the window un- 
conscious, pouring a glass of the drugged 
wine down bis throat, then he bad robbed 
the dead man and departed. Kut there 
were « few queries unanswered : 

First—How did be know the wine was 
drugged 7? 

Second— How was it there were no signs 
of bis departure ? 

Third—How could he carry the valu 
ables away, for I had been informed they 
were very beavy? In iny own mind I had 
proved one man’s innocence, but a harder 
task lay before we; to prove another's 
guilt. 

Search as | might, I could find no more 
traces, aud the matter became wore puz- 
zing. 
flown away, Or to be still in the house. 

Thie feeling was augmented later on, 


What do you 


when | went to the péarest station and ip- | 


quired if any #trangers had been about. 
To my surprise they positively affirmed 
that I was the only stranger that had come 
or gone for the last few nays. 

The next station was some ten miles off; 


it was not likely they would have carried 
their spoils that distance. When I! reached 
ny Miging and thought the matte: er 
there was ODLy One possibie ncilusion 
The murderer must be stil the 


lage, aud some of the stolen property must 


The burglar seemed either to have | 





| 


be still hidden in the house or grounds, 
aad in the evening | determined to watoh 
the houre, for there | was convinced lay 
the key of the mystery. 

About 10 o’clock I cautiously crept into 
the garden and scaled atree which stood 
ina direct line with the vid man’s bed- 
room. 

1 have been in a few strange positions, 
but never in such a one as that before or 
since. For there | sat perched in that tree 
for two mortal hours, in the most uncom- 
fortable of positions, and nothing oc- 
ourred, 

Presently | saw the light in one of the 
bottom rooms go out, and soon sfter the 
old man hbimself came up to bed. First 
he very carefully drew bis window cur. 
tains together, which shut me out frow ail 
view. 

But I meant to see somebow, and notic- 
ing that the ends were ieft uncovered, | 
cautiously descended from my perch, and 
after taking off my boots, began to climb 
up the creeper which covered the house, 
and was as thick as 4 man’s wrist in some 
places, 

My heart beat violently as I neared his 
window; the stem of the creepor was get- 
ting thinner, and one faise step wight 
ruin all, but I reached it at last, and, by 
bending under the window, had s fine 
view. 

The first thiug that surprised me was 
that he had not begun to undress; but a 
greater was in store, for after walking 
across the room and locking the door, be 
touched a board in the wali—which was of 
pauelled Oak— and it sprang open, reveal- 
ing a small, secret chamber. It might have 
been Aladdin's Cave, for it giittered and 
shone, even inthat pale light It cun- 
tained the stolen property ! 

What happened during the uext few 
minutes | cannot tell, my brain was an 
dazed to observe. Ali 1 could thiuk ul 
was, the old man had the stolen property. 
When vext! looked, he was packing tne 
things into parcels, wrapped in rags ani 
old paper, so that they looked like rub- 
bish, 

Asl watched him, 1 observed that he 
no longer painfully hobbied sbout, but 
rather few over the floor in his joy. So«owv 
they were ali wrapped up, and the secret 
panel was slid noiseiessly into its place. | 
watched with great interest fur the next 


development, but I am bound to adi.it | 


that it almost staggered we. 

The old man fumbled sbout bis beard 
for some time, when it suddenly feil off, 
revealing the face of a man sbout 4, theo 
the wig followed suit, and the metamer 
phosia was complete. it was a young 
man in disguise, The wystery was sul vod. 
Soon after be extinguished his candle, sod 
I went to my lodgings to ponder over the 
strange case. 

Inthe morning we arrested him, Ww bi» 
great surprise, but after having bis beard 
and wig removed he was tow astounded to 
lie, and confessed hi+ gull Needless to 
say, the suspected man waa reiveased at 
ODC6, 

—— 
THEY SLIDE FIFTY MILES. 


W hat would the people in the Eastern 


Tribuae, who find delight in coasting hilin 
@ quarter or a baif inile long cold days, 
or who go into ecstasy at shooting down a 
toboggan slide, say toa ride @ la toboggan 
down a slide fifty miles long? There are 
several places in California where such au 
experience may be bad. 

The ride is not only au uninterrupted 


constant slide for forty to Bfty wities from | 


start to finish, but it i# ae thrilling, risky 
apd rapid as any one may wish. 
riding in small craft in « greal trough 
frou 30 to 100 feet in the air from « iofty 
mountain crest down through forests, 
across Canons, sround precipices and 
crags, OVer cattle ranches, orchards and 
vineyards send amid very jpicturéeque 
mcenery. ‘ 

All the fluines are V s#baped, and the 
water flowing through is a yard deep at 
the deepest part. When in operation the 
flume is gorged for a week ales time with 
lumber, which is fished out at the valley 
terminus of the flume and sorted and plied 
ready for use. 

The longest fume is in 
fornia. it is sixty four wmilies long and 
cost $430,000, where the lumber is cueap. 
A new lumber fluine was recentiy finished 
in Fresno county. 

It is with this fume that this story deail«. 


Northero Cali- 


It leada from the immense pine forests 
he mountains uM) fee al 
OWT! nt tne Sa /O* j 4 
Ww f (x “ ear fF rear 
In other words. the flume starts a 
the perpetual sn0ws and ice f the Sierra 





| days of prosperity are nambered. 
| for thirty yoars a oy a place for team 
and Northern States, writes the Chicage | 


Think of | 
fand now and then vineyards’ or an orange 
| orchard «are sevn slanding in ploasing oon 
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and terminates amid raisin vineyards and 
apricot orchards of the semi-tropic San 
Joaquin. Stephenson creek, in the moun- 
taina, supplies the flume with wator. 

The first ride down the new flume trom 
start to finish was made a few days agu. 
Many persons had passed over different 
parts of the distance as the fume was be 
ing bullt, but none made the whole dis 
tance witbout stopping. 

The passenger does not realize just how 
he gets into the boat nor bow he makes 
the start. It is all over before he has time 
to think. 

He bes an ungovernable desire to clutch 
st things, but before he can do #o he is 
gone, and the speed makes bim catch hin 
breath, and that is all he oan do, 

The start has been made, and it might 
be a race tothe finish, If one should at 
tempt to stup when the speed is so great it 
would result in something serious. 

EKveu if he should see a broken place 
abead of him, where the flume had gone 
overa precipice, he would not stop, but 
must run into it and take the conse 
quences, Such a mishap is pot likely, but 
is possible. 

After afour miler’ run the boat sud 
denly emerges from a forest of pines and 
fir, and the passengers in the boat exper- 
tence the feeling of a person ina balloon, 
when the world seems to drop away frow 
under bim. 

The fume runs out overs high trestie, 
and at first glance nothing Is visible un- 
dorneath, There seems to be nothing but 
vofathomable space. 

This is near the turp around the point of 
Mtepbenson Mountain, and the vast abyss 
beneath, which seemed bottomless, is the 
cauon of the San Joaquin river, down just 
bow far beneath would be bard to guose, 
It looks vot loss than 4,000 feet; it may be 
loan. 

But by ieaning over as the boat burries 
by one can catoh a momentary view of the 
white foam of the river of the canon, Not 
a sound is heard. The plunging of the 
river over sunken rocks that fret ite chan- 
nel cannot send even & murmurup the 
summit of the cliff, frou: which the pas 
senger in the flume boat looks down as he 
hurries on. 

Nearly everywhere ip sight the canon ts 
dark at that hour of the morning, but at 
two or three places tho sunlight pours 
through gateways in the cliffs, and the 
beams fall on foaming floods, silent in the 
diatapes, and gild the black ness of granite 
eliffe which hang like walis 1000 feet above 
the water. 

Although the roughest parts of the 
mountains are left bobind after the Lead 
of Dry creek is reached, the fume haa still 
some of ite steepest grades below that 
point The decline is not uniform, vary- 
ing from a bardly perceptible grade to a» 
much as one foot in eight. 

Down the steepest places the boat rustien, 
at « speed which approaches vory nearly 
the limitof safety. Within five or «ix 
miles further the flume sweeps round the 
brink of a high, bold granite clill, and two 
miles away and 2,000 feet below the little 
village of Toil House bursts into view. 

(dreen fields surround it, oven in winter, 
but it has a forsaken appearances, for its 
IL wan 


ators hauling lumber 
but the flume will bring tumber dows 
hereafter, and the toama will never re 
turp. Sugh ta the life and death of towne 
When the fume bas passed Toll House 
it has entered the foothills, and the ox 
clement is Over, 

‘The way leads for twenty miles down a 
narrow valley, and the passengers in lie 
boat have noting to alarin thew, as they 
giide along so smoothly and peacefully 
that, if thoy shut their eyes, they would 
probably fall asleep. The speed grows 
le~s and lens ae the pisins are approached, 


rom the mountaina, 


the ioe spd winter coldness of 
the mountains now 4000 feet above, He 
lore the end is reached the fume boat 
passes over fine vineyards, iu which, even 
~ jiate in tho season as December, large 
quantities of grapes load the vines 
9 we 


trast with 


Ihe Kepublic’s Free Diamonds. 


Tie finds on the Cape May diamond 
fieids continue to be large and valuable 
The Cape May jewelers are very moderate 
in their charge for cutting Lue stones, their 
prices running frou as low as twenty five 
conts up to $1 2b The steamer Kepubite 
iandes directly on old Diamond Keach, and 
6VOry passouyer may got a diamond fo 
the trouble of picking It up In adat 
to offering a dazzler the agreeable round 


trip Offers a spiendid day’s culing wit! 

plenty of free theatricain and other enter 

talnments as well as dancing lhen aya eu 

as additional ywrat Ous att ! ware the 
a ake Mic noday t oak Wa 
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Humorous. 


MEN AKE FOUK’ 


Tue wen Oh Bowe DOt that be knows vot 
eoght 

He tea teen we 

W hee Bere bw Know 


teogtt 


tvit ehallever reach him 
mA, and would faln be 


and temech 


Me be et ple tebe thew him 
bet one 

et whew, kOvwing knows net that he 
Sucre 


timand wake Litw 
and kuewe 


| 
snows, 


he te aatewgy ges thers 

The traiy wie tvtt hie 
Kheeree 

( bom ve Oterrs ter ble 


bates 


sd wnevermote forsake 


as the thief said 


Itny iar 


I'm vetting fat,” 
sien lew @ae ote 


when 
to 


lnmncence ie ike apn umbrelia 


ati @we wmuet never lbeype 


nee @e have 


t tear @ age 
Aw editee io Lilimoiw vives notice 
tlitex 


that 


t? ‘i #! ” feese [rageet week, an tite 


wif ' patie tie = smlsia 
A say vert Chink she bas something 
juclwe tron 


it 


ml it we 


tise Meme yen 


speerte 


+A 
tiv o- f wwe 
thin 


Mary, my love, 


‘laptie 


Nh tamtreeee! apple 


wher : 
W « ‘ 


ate gett 


Wife 


14 Cheese, tary lowe 


joy stone yvatlhers no meme 


(\era line your iulended kuow that 
s wer f “ oe 


Pile Of 


cv omely 


ye 


gently to tite, 


fry tt 


comet 


t- s* 


se” out tas 
Wwetle 
st iat 


a given tany 
tive 
5 toabey 


Vadaw persis 


, ‘ fetyurtant at cance 


athe y tiv ; wv’ po? 


Wi « J ts . e] pranergele witii ‘te 


Junk, | heard that ye 


teem th wee tore Ter ttves 


pity, what m trent 


“ | sk that youty man of 


“ ae? sekiew!t thre ate ates 
& ttreat mantel Give 
1 tiat os 


prlenamer, 


quite enough te 


aud true eayiny, thata 


ats (ree ‘ fiy utile bits Cate Mea gepeeoet 
e wtle feos haus “ae Wwe lave seen, we 
‘ Pa AL 4 ruth eetlhousiy whether « 
etn an ‘ 5 feoutly tatty Utiless whe cuss 
os t . ! : 
A youth, after vamly trying to ex 
: ae 98 ‘ ‘ tieory elit bisatercetata 
S tue wit in GiMecault, oS D cdeota t cove 
- tlen wot pake WU clearer 
. it wWiilageeredd Chie t tole 
Yersy bride, pouting Here we have 
it» Sayan, (bare 
: — 
‘ ‘ ~*~ i t just t ; 
- wathty fer t 
Almont titided pearly Why how 
y / ’ we yer wife 
i a - “ ny lew mt j 
‘ hh y' wmrut 
Ue oli byet 1 uticle rmtand you 
ermal Of en Dwtersetray ‘ 
eve ‘ ‘ ! ta yell we 
t S wiitts L pet my « tet 
aey «| ‘ sve armnr ting 
Aut) Oecmr, whet dress did your 
thee j ‘ te, te te Chie Lem ll? 
of 4 w, @ hike, wlecrtt Atenas 
4uont * wer Meant Nave been treoti 
ated avvett 
ie meteite, 1 wae lente at bie betters 
ret wt Chee try 


A young imly expiained lo ber ad- 


‘ the «ties Gay the Gietinction bet wees, 
P tog ae64 pelvitehing;, and atthe conciu 
ater f te tak Vy Way of illustiathoen 
. - t 
’ / febles Upon my cheek, teas 
take omte 5¢ j “a pritritel 
Hote serker Seems to me this hour 
ntvery we gia i Duer shakes wihen 
ee #a'k 
Agent t yj fate the new kind «f 
eprttog Gert, nt dancing, you know 
iter eecehkeo’ Aod these setatres Cremk t« 
y 
‘ ’ . we furnieh thi 1 W pratense 
way Without extra charye 
feelers Joseph, when y: 


pur 
eter tive afters and 
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| Tne Sanem o Animats.—Sir Joho 
Lubbock ones detivered an interesting ad- 
| drome to the members uf the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Inetitetion on ‘The Sease 
and MNenees of Animais.”’ 
He said une would gratefully admit that 
the dog was s loyal and true and sflection- 
ale friend, bot when we came to consider 


‘the nature of the evime!l our knowledge 
wae very limited. That srose s good deal 
| from the fact that people bad tried rather 


animals then Ww learn from 


to teach 


| them. 


Ithad cocurred him that some such 
method aa that which was followed in the 
cane of deat mutes wight prove instructive 
if adap'ed to the case of Goge. 

He had tried with a tiack poodie belong- 
ing to himeel!. He then went on to re 
late several experimenta he had made 
with pieces of cardboard with different 
words tnarked apon them. 

He had taken two pieces of card, one 
biank and the other with the word “food” 
upon it He had put the latter on s saucer 
containing some breed and milk and the 
Diank card he put on en empty saucer, 

The dog was not sllowed Wl eat until it 
brought the proper card tobim. This ex- 
periment was repested over and over 
ayvain, and in atout ton days the dogs be- 
wan lo distinguish the card with the letters 
on it from the plain cord. 

Ittok alonger time to make the dog 
renlize the difference bLetween diflerent 
words. In order tw try and discover 
whether the dog ould distinguish colors, 
be prepared «in cards, marking two of 
them blue, two yellow, aud two orange. 

He put one of each on the floor, and 
tried to get the dog to bring to him « card 
the same color as one which he 
showed the dog in bis hand. After try- 
ing this for three montha, be found that 
bis ex poriment io thie direction was a fail- 


with 


ure, 

Hebad siwaysteit s great ionging to 
know how the world asppeared Ww the 
lower animais. It wae «till « doubtful 


polnt whether anta were siie to hear. 
Krom exporiinenta which be bad made, be 
bad come to the conclusion that they had 
not the power of aidreming each other. 


Hie tmipression, on the whole, was that 


boos and ants were not deal, but that they | 


heard sounds «0 «brill as to be beyoud our 


hearing, There wae wo doutt about in- 


| wenta meeting 


He relisted severe! experiinentsa Le bad 
nade with the view of discavering whether 


different insects could distinguish difier- | 


ent colors and bad any preference for par- 
tieular colors. 

The colors of otjecta produce upon in- 
sects an lmpremion very diflerent from 
that produced on human beings The 
world to them might be full of music 
Which CoG not hear, colors which we 
anid sensations which we 


"ew 


ould not —««# 


could mot feel 
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DOLLARD & CO. 
123 CHESTNUT STKEFT. 
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WASHINGTON PARK 
on the Delaware. 


No greater attraction has «ver been pre 
sented to the Piiladelphia public thas 
the 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exhibted FREE OF CHAKGE 
every afternoon and evening This foes 
tain Cost $75 000 and ts the most magnift 
cent one in the world. It plays at 26, 
745and *§w vy. mu. The full spectacalar 
displey is given at the latter hour 
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With Victor Herbert as Conducts, give 
two concerts dafly, every «frernoon at 
andevery evening at sr « These com 
certs are atmointely free of chars 


Exhibition of the Vitascope 
Every Afternoon and Evening 
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Children with parents free 
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